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T is not in the least surprising to find that 
| many thousands of readers are following the 
pages of our work line by line. Sooner or 
later they re-live what was the greatest experience 
in the lives of all of us ‘who went through the 
years of war. It is sometimes said that people are 
sick of ‘the war, and I think for a period Webs few 
years immediately following the war itself this 
‘was perhaps true. There was a natural period of 
reaction. ut all my experience and all my vast 
flood _of correspondence in connexion with our 
War Books show that this is no longer true, and 
that the Great War has now a perpetual fascination 
and interest for all who shared in it. 


AA CORRESPONDENT from North London, Mr. J. W. Wilkinson, 

is one of those who are following our pages meticulously. 
I can hardly do better than quote his letter, for it has a very 
pleasing aspect : 


forward to your first 
‘@ good many of we 
occurred on certain 
OF course. 
So this 


"As an ex-service man I had been tookin 
issue of | Was Tuere. It is a peculiar fact 
old soldiers are even now learning what actually 
momentous days, although we were in the thick of them. 
we only saw our own tiny corner—that applies to all of us. 
series of books is going to be extremely interesting. 

“Now for a complaint. We expect everything to be absolutely 
authentic, I noticed in the first issue that on page 39 above the picture 
of the town of Mons, * Today it is much the same as it was in 1914." 
Yet in page 46 in the third column are the words, ‘and now their 
houses, their town, a heap of smoking ruins.’ Well, sir, here's wishing 
your venture every success, but please don't mislead us. 

Yours sincerely, 


ed.) J. W. Wixinson.” 





My correspondent’s remark that “ old soldiers are even 
now learning what actually occurred,” although most 
emphatically “they were there,” is one that is repeatedly 
cropping up, and needs no amplification or comment. 


ov the question of authenticity, he, and all my readers, 

may be assured that every effort is made to ensure 
accuracy of detail in the pages of | Was Tuere. On the 
other hand, all my readers must remember, please, that the 
accounts which we publish in our pages of actions, battles 
and corners of battles are written by men who were actually 
there—hence the account of any action which we give 
is one seen through the eyes of one man. Now, Major 
Corbett Smith, in p. 46 of Part |, describes what he saw of 
the shelling of Mons, and it was, I hold, a very reasonable 
assumption of a man who actually saw that shelling that the 
consequence was that Mons was ruined. 


Aemoucn he may, perhaps, have exaggerated a little the 
effect of what was in those early days of the war 
a somewhat impressive bombardment, it cannot be stated 
that he is seriously inaccurate, nor can it be reasonably 
suggested that we ourselves are inaccurate in describing the 
photograph in p. 39 as showing that the town (actually the 
Grand’ Place) is “ much the same as it was in 1914.” Even 
if one district of the town were shattered it would still be 
true to say that the whole town is now much the same as it 
was, particularly when it is remembered that many other towns 
in Belgium were completely wiped out by shelling. I hope, 
therefore, that my correspondent will now see that he and all 
other readers can rely upon | Was THERE to give a truly 
authentic picture of what happened in the Great War. 
(Continued in page iii of this wrapper 
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THE GREAT MEN OF THE ARMIES CONFER 


Though Sir John French and General Joffre had their differences at times, in the end they entertained a high respect 

for each other's qualities. Above they are seen at one of their meetings walking with a number of other officers. The 

British Commander-in-Chief is on the left and General Joffre is next to him. Behind them in the centre is the tall 
figure of Sir Henry Wilson, chief liaison officer with the French high command. 
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* 78 May 7—9, 1915 


SHEEP to the SLAUGHTER: 
Failure at Festubert 


by W. Linton Andrews 


Mp. LINTON ANDREWS (now Editor of “ The Leeds Mercury”), whose fine descrip- 

tion of Neuve Chapelle appears in Chapter 58, was present also at the battle at 

Festubert. He introduces his terrible story by a charming description of an 
awakening in a French farm-yard 


y heavy eyes, struggling to open, 

M fought the fight. My spirit, 

travelling back by painful ways 

from unimaginable remoteness, stirred 

my body out of its inertia. A girl’s face, 

alight with tenderness, was looking down 

on me. I lay beside Nick, in the 
bewilderment of exhaustion. 

“My brave Jocks,” said the girl, 
“rest quiet. I bring you ollee Fee H 

With a smile she vanished. It was 
puzzling and dreamlike. I closed my 
eyes, sank back for a while, then, as 
cramp in my limbs asserted itself, made 
an effort to remember things. The 
memory of a bad time in the trenches— 
much shelling, casualties, legs and arms 
blown off, long anxiety as our reliefs 
came up, an interminable march, the 
discovery of the cart, the climb into its 
shelter from the wind. 

“Nick,” I called gently. The lad did 
not move. The girl came back with 
bowls of coffee, bread, and fried ham. 
She perched herself on the backboard, 
looking down on us maternally. 

“ Camarade no thirsty ?” she said. 

“Camarade trés fatigué,” I replied. 


| cauxp to Nick again. He woke with 
a nervous start, broad awake at 
once. 

“Mon ami, mon brave ami,” I said, 
by way of introduction. 

“Dam good breakfast,” the girl 
pleasantly remarked to Nick, who 
tubbed his eyes gravely. She spoke 
soldiers’ English, and there were 
inevitably swear words in it: profana- 
tion of such fresh pretty lips was 
inevitable. The sweet concern in her 
hazel eyes, the kindness in her face, 
were proof of a gentle nature. 

“My poor boys, you fight—yes ¢ 
Oh, I love the Jocks—dam nice, you 
Jocks. I bring more bread—yes ?” 

“Tell me your name,” I pressed 
her. She told me, but I could make 
out only the Christian name. 

~ Ah, well,” she said, “call me 
Rosalie. The Crosbies called me that.” 
(It sounded like Croskies.) 

~ Who?” said I. 
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“The Crosbies,” she repeated in 
surprise. “ Nocompris Scotch regiment, 


Crosbies ?” 
“Oh, compris!” exolaimed Nick. 
“The K.O.8.B.’s.” That was it. 


“What's this ?” asked Nick, looking 
at our coverlet, a nice, warm carpet rug. 

Rosalie laughed merrily. “I find you 
here at five this morning. I give you 
couverture.” 


Less the dear! We had fallen into 
good hands. A stainless sky shone 
festally. The warm air was good, but 
how utterly tired we were, our limbs 
racked with fatigue. 

“T go now,” said Rosalie. “ Bring 
the mugs to the farm there, please, 
Jock.” 

“We'd better get up and see what's 
become of the old company,” said Nick. 


Slowly, for our Highland legs were 
stiff and painful, we got down out of our 
cart and looked around for the boys. 
The rest of them were wedged together 
in an evil-smelling huddle in a barn. 

We gazed in at the men who lay still 
as the dead. Some rested with outflung 
arms, as if they had fallen in action. 
“ Feyther’s ” legs lay across a sergeant’s. 
Both snored grotesquely. 


t N° thinking of waking, Willie ?” 

Isaid toa chum. He woke with 
eyes of terror, as if caught sleeping at 
his post. Then he saw who I was, and 
went to sleep again. 

Nick and I went to the farm kitchen. 
Rosalie was there, helping a large, 
placid mother. 

“Oh la la!” exclaimed the mother. 
“(est triste la guerre. Many dead— 
yes?” : 

“ Qui, beaucoup, Madame,” I said. 

And that was about all Nick and I 
cared to tell her. 

It was pleasant, just to sit there in 
the warm kitchen, where the brass and 
pewter shone, and the dinner on the 
stove smelled good. Rosalie went about 
her tasks with good humour. 

“ Mademoiselle Rosalie,” said I, “ you 
have been too good to us.” 

“Ah, no, Jock ; that is impossible,” 
she said. “ One can be too bad, but too 
good—ah, no!” . . . . 

We were still uncertain whether 
we were to move that night (May 8). 


A HOME VERY FAR FROM HOME 
One of the few reminders of home that the fighting soldier got was when he found himselt 


for a few brief hours in a cottage or farm-house. 
But there were wccasions when Madame was not 


“ pleasant to sit in the warm kitchen.” 


there to welcome her guests, for she had fled before the invader. 
two men in a cottage at Festubert, who before being plunged into the 


s Mr. Andrews says in this page, it was 


This photograph shows 
Rerce fighting find 


in a deserted cottage, with the knick-knacks of its former occupants still in place, what may 
be their last taste of home life. 
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Little ration-bags were given us to tie 
on our equipment. I filied mine with 
figs, biscuits, chocolates and cheese. 
The waiting began to get on our nerves. 
We wanted the thing over. I put in 
my diary: “Shall be glad when we 
start. Don’t like the idea of dying 
without ever seeing Gertie and Janet 
again. No philosophy can cure the 
yearning for one more sight of those I 
love. May God be very good to my 


darling and to my sister. 


Remember this is not my own story 
alone ; it is the story of many thousands 
of others. We did not go into battle 
like the brute beasts that perish, like 
sheep going to the slaughter, but in 
what might be our last hours thought 
very tenderly of those at home. 

At eight o’clock came the time- 
honoured words, the order for which we 


had waited so impatiently: “By the 
right, quick march.” 

My company carried tools, the others 
ammunition. Many units were going up, 
and there was much traffic of ammuni- 
tion and of guns. It was five hours 
before we reached our appointed posi- 
tion, an entrenched line where we were 
to await the bombardment. 


= were somewhere near Festubert. 

Though at Neuve Chapelle we had 

had a very good idea of what we were 

after, here, coming to what to us was 

a fresh bit of the line, we had only 
vague ideas of the battle plan. 

Once the sweat of carrying our rifles, 
spades, picks and ammunition had dried 
on us, we began to feel bitterly cold, 
and were glad when we got an order to 
move into dug-outs. Six of us were 


LET US EAT AND DRINK, FOR TOMORROW—WE FIGHT 


This scene is in the reserve lines behind Festubert during the time the battle was in prc 
in May 1915. Officers of an infantry regiment are taking lunch in the open, and neither 


substantial rations nor the wherewithal to wash them down are lacking. For thi 


em this 


peaceful scene was soon to be but a pleasant memory of the past, for all the reserves were 
flung into the fighting line. 
Imperial War Musewn 
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put in one that was carpeted with 
straw. Sometimes we looked out and 
saw the stars shining. We listened for 
the noises of battle, but all was quiet 
except for the distant rumble of 
German carts on paved roads. It 
seemed that Jerry was bringing up 
rations as usual. 

Chick Wallace, one of our best singers, 
was in our dug-out, and we got him to 
sing our favourite on such occasions, 
“There’s a wee hoose.” It made us 
think of our homes, and the old folk, 
and our sweethearts. It was only a 
music-hall song,. but to us it was a 
hymn before battle. Chick was never 
to see his wee hoose again. He was 
blown to pieces an hour or two later. 


At five o’clock a battery behind us 
started to hammer away, and in a 
moment or two there sprang up what 
seemed to be miles of British artillery 
fire. We looked out. It was a good 
day for the observers, the sky clean of 
any speck of cloud. The continuous 
shattering roar of our guns was varied 
now and then by the swish of German 
shells over our heads. 











THEY WERE PROUD SOLDIERS 
OF THE KING-EMPEROR 


The s bravery of the Indian soldiers, who were the first of the Imperial 
troops to join the British Expeditionary Force, aroused the admiration 
of all who saw them in action on the Western Front, where climatic conditions 
and trench warfare, which were strange to them, taxed them severely. 
These three photographs were taken in 1915, when the men from India were 
in the thick of the fighting. Above, Indian artillery passing through a 
forward position ; left, infantry on the march near 
rs and men of the 1/1 Gurkhas outside their 
headquarters at a French farm 
Imperial War Museum 
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“Stretcher bearer!” The familiar cry 
went up, never to cease all day. 

Wounded men were now walking 
back in our narrow trenches. English 
soldiers were pressing forward with 
ammunition. One had a footbail tied 
to his haversack. 

At seven o’clock word passed along : 
“ The German trench has been taken.” 
We were very cheerful, everything 
considered. (This rumour proved to be 
untrue.) 


PITEOUS CRIES 


Wt waited long past the time when 
we expected to move. This was 
ominous, for it meant that we were still 
a long way from the German second 
line, whatever had happened to the 
first. A sergeant put his head in at 
the dug-out. “Get your men out 
quick, corporal, and move forward as 
fast as you can. Force your way up. 
We mustn’t be late on any account. 
Do not stop for the wounded. Get on.” 
It took us some hours to make our 
way to a position a little behind the 
front line. We were under heavy 
shrapnel almost all the way. At one 
point we had to rush across the open 
under fire. While I was running, 
my water-bottle broke loose and I lost 
it, but I did not stop to pick it up. 

The trenches were horribly jammed, 
and the cries of the wounded Seaforths 
and Gurkhas wanting to get past were 

iteous. But our orders were clear. 
fe had to force ourselves forward. 

There was no stopping to exchange a 

friendly word with some poor cripple. 


O"™= bombers were in front of my 
section. A small shell—some 
called it a pip-squeak, a name not very 
familiar to us then—banged into the 
middle of them. Two of my friends, 
Jimmy Scott and Spark, were badly 
hurt, and Harley slightly. 

We were getting far more fire than 
we expected. Jerry was surprising us. 
We never thought we should have 
anything like this trouble to get to the 
front line. We were all wedged together 
in the trenches, men of different units, 
bombers, riflemen, runners, wounded, 
and dying. We were so thick at some 
points that if a shell came we could not 
crouch down. 

We of the Black Watch elbowed 
our way ruthlessly to the front. It 
was madness to stay there in that 
jammed trench and be shelled to 
pieces. 

When we came to the front line, or 
near it, there was more room, and we 
could lie at the bottom of the trench. 
Nick and I had kept together. A box 
of bombs had been left in our fire-bay. 
Nick pointed to it, laughing. I pushed 


it as tar away from us as possible. 
There was nothing else to do but wait 
for orders. 

I brought out my little note-book 
and scribbled a few words. This was 
part of my entry at 3.30 p.m.: “ Under 
bombardment. Nerve-racking medley 
of roar and clatter. We are lying as 
low as possible. From the bottom of 
the trench I can see white puffs (shrapnel 
in the sky), also dense yellow-brown 
clouds where German high-explosive 
shells strike near our trench. Overhead 
aeroplanes are like filmy  silver-grey 
moths against the glorious sky. Rushing 
winds accompany the whooshing and 
whooping and whistling of the shells, 
and earth continually topples over into 
the trenches. Have just been struck 
by a piece of shell—only a scratch on 
my right hand.” 

The bombardment continued for per- 
haps an hour. The German fire was 
vigorous and accurate. We were show- 
ered again and again by volcanoes of 
shell-torn earth. The call for stretcher- 
bearers never ceased. 


Arur four o’clock we moved forward 

to a trench close to the firing-line, 
and were still vigorously shelled. There 
came a check. Men were bunching in 
front. Nick and I dropped to our 
knees for cover. Something struck the 
earthen wall hardly six inches from our 
faces and burst. Our faces were black- 
ened, but we were not hurt. Nick said 
afterwards it was a rifle-grenade, yet a 
rifle-grenade bursting six inches away 
from our heads must have killed us. 
We argued about it later, but never 
came to a conclusion. It was one of 
those inexplicable escapes which came 
to every soldier. 

‘We now saw why our progress had 
been checked. A narrow trench was 
crowded with dead, dying, and 
ammunition. Each of us had to 
take a box of ammunition and push 
on to the -front trench. Here, too, 
we were shelled, though not as 
vigorously as before. Evidently Jerry 
knew all about our crammed com- 
munication trenches, and was sowing 
death where it would reap the biggest 
harvest. 

We were still not wholly dispirited. 
We had still seen very little of the 
battle. Except for a brief dash, we 
had been in trenches the whole day 
and had not seen one German. We did 
not know what had happened in front 
of us, except that obviously the German 
front line had not been taken. 

We sat down on the fire-bay to wait. 
Our platoon-officer came and sat with 
Nick and myself. 

“Tt looks bad,” he said. “I don't 
believe our shrapnel’s the slightest 
damned use for destroying trenches.” 
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The bombardment had slackened, 
and we had a peep into No Man’s 
Land. I shall never forget the sight. 
This is the note I made of it at the 
time: ‘‘Ghastly spectacle of dead 
and wounded in a long line—‘ looking 
like sandbags,’ one man said.”” 

Our A Company had charged with 
the 4th Seaforths and lost heavily. 
They got ten yards from thé parapet and 
were mown down by machine-guns that 
burst out simultaneously. The Indians 
had gone over and had suffered the 
same fate. There was the frightful 
smell of charred flesh from a casualty 
whose clothes had been set on fire by a 
shell. 

A runner came along with messages. 
Mr. Sturrock went to report to another 
officer. He came back with a stoical 
face. “Sorry, boys,” he said, “ we go 
over next.” 

“ Shall I tell the men?” I asked. 

He replied: “No, not yet. They'll 
know soon enough. Just see they've 
got bayonets fixed ready. 

Then he had cane: good look at 
No Man’s Land. 


THEY WERE ON THE WIRE 


“Nor an earthly,” he said, meaning 
there was no chance that we 
could reach the German front line. It 
did not appear to be battered by our 
fire. A soldier who had fought in South 
Africa came to me and said: ‘“ My 
God! They're lying out there on the 
wire like our fellows at Magersfontein.”” 
We could hear the groans and curses 
of the wounded, and shouted to them 
that we would bring them in at dusk. 
An officer’s servant, Private Smith, 
sprang over the parapet and went out 
to his master lying wounded, and stayed 
with him till the dark fell, but the rest 
of us were forbidden to try to succour 
our men. It was our job to go over 
next, and nothing else mattered. 

The order came to get ready. 

“T shall never see Forthill again,” 
said Mr. Sturrock. That was the 
county ground where he had played 
cricket. 

Nick [a fellow journalist] said to me 
with affected self-pity: “Isn't it a 
shame that we're going to have a 
wonderful experience that we can’t put 
into print? I could write such a grand 
article on how it feels to die young.” 

I was more practical. “ Bags I that 
shell-pit in front where the two Sea- 
forths are,” said I. 

At that moment a high officer came 
rushing up. He had only just been 
able to get through the press. 

“My God!” he said. “Do you 
think you Terriers are going to succeed 
where Regulars have failed ?” 

“Our orders are to go over,” 
Mr. Sturrock quietly. 


said 


“ Then for God’s sake cancel them ! ” 
said the other officer. 

The word passed like a flash. There 
was no need to issue formal orders. We 
knew we were saved. Once again that 
day, by a million to one chance, we had 
been held back from death. 

We now busied ourselves looking over 
the wounded in our trenches, and pre 
pared to go over into No Man’s Land as 
soon as dusk gave a chance to retrieve 
the poor fellows out there. Later our 
front quietened somewhat, but far off 
we could hear the artillery hammering 
away. 

“T believe we've only done a feint,” 
somebody said. “The big battle has 
been down south.” 


FAILURE FOLLOWS FAILURE 


| was not for a long time that we 

learnt the truth. We were intended 
to break the enemy line. We had 
more guns in proportion to the front 
of attack than we had had at Neuve 
Chapelle, but the artillery work did not 
come up to expectations. There was 
not enough high-explosive shell to 
destroy the fortresses the German 
trenches had now become. Ammunition 
was largely defective, and our guns had 
deteriorated through heavy use at 
Ypres and Neuve Chapelle. 

The first attack of the Indian Corps at 
6 a.m. had been a ghastly failure. The 
Ist Division on their right had had no 
better luck. 

A fresh attack was made, but was a 
complete failure. There was a stream 
in No Man’s Land that was too deep to 
wade, and there were only a few tiny 
bridges over it, some of them broken, 
and others blocked with the bodies of 
those who had been killed and wounded. 
The German machine-gun fire that day 
had the easiest task to be imagined. 

Months later a friend gave me a 
souvenir, an extract from the official 
dispatch on the action of the Bareilly 
Brigade. This said : 


All three battalions pushed in part of their 
remaining companies following on the 
leading ones, but these men were knocked 
over directly they crossed their parapet. 
Each commander came to the same con- 
clusion, that since our artillery bombard- 
ment was so inadequate and the enemy's 
artillery, Maxim and rifle fire was in no 
way reduced, it was useless and a waste of 
life to throw in the few remaining men left 
in their hands, and, therefore, did not send 
their last reserve forward. This decision of 
theirs had my complete approval (the 
Brigadier’s), and I decided not to send in the 
three companies of the 1/4 Black Watch 
which formed my brigade reserve, for it was 
evident that neither the enemy's parapet. 
personnel nor machine-gun had been seriously 
weakened or reduced by our artillery. 


Before it was dark enough to go over 
the top to bring in wounded, my platoon 
was ordered to a communication trench. 





WATCHERS WAIT 


TWO STURDY 


By the spring of 1915 trench warfare had reached an advanced stage, with all the parapher- 
nalia of sandbags, barbed wire, dug-outs, and cunningly devised machine-fun posts facing 
0 


the forbidding Man's Land. 


lere we see two men of the Black Watch, the famous 


regiment to which the writer of this chapter belonged, standing beside their machine-gun 


in an emplacement labelled “ dangerous” 


as the aperture was marked by German snipers. 


Imperial War Museum 


By this time we were greatly disheart- 
ened. The night turned cold. We 
shivered in our trench. We could never 
lie down for more than a minute at a 
time, owing to the passage of the 
wounded. A man bandaged about the 
knee and arm painfully carried on his 
back a chum worse hit than himself. 


Atmost every Black Watch man 

passing up spread fresh news of 
casualties to our friends. Our company 
commander, Captain Boase, was among 
the wounded. When he got to the 
first-aid post he was obviously in pain. 
Major Rogers said: “I'll give you 
morphia.”” 

The captain said: “Have you got 
plenty ?”” Major Rogers replied : “ Not 
too much.” 

“ Then keep it for the others,” Captain 
Boase said. 

We caught a glimpse of Colonel Harry 
Walker and of the adjutant, Major 
Tarleton. They were brisk and ener- 
getic, and it put fresh heart into us to 

423, 


see them. Colonel Walker, seeing some 
of the youngsters who had come up in 
the last draft, and had not been under 
fire before, said to them: “ Well, lads, 
you may have been boys yesterday : 
you're men now—yes, men.” 
We heard ylorious accounts of the 
work of our medical officer, Major 
Rogers, who never ceased for a moment 
to cope with his immense task. 

Before dawn we moved off to the 
redoubts we had occupied the night 
before. We were disheartened at our 
failure to take any of the German 
trenches and by the gloomy reports of 
the losses of our battalion. These were 
said to run to hundreds. We had never 
before had so grievous a day. 


When we put up memorial crosses for 
those who had fallen in the action of 
May 9, there was a sergeant-major who 
put a white cross on the grave of his 
son, and a private who put a cross on 
the grave of his father. 
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N.C.O. IN THE H.A.C. 


This photograph shows Mr. Clapham as 
he is today, twenty-three years after the 


events he describes in this page. He was 
a Company Quartermaster-Sergeant in 
the H.A.C. 


waistLe blew. The men in the 
A front line went over the top and 
we scrambled out and took their 
places in the front trench. In front of 
us was a smail field, with grass knee 
high, split diagonally by an old footpath. 
On the other side of the field was a 
belt of trees, known as “ Y" Wood, 
in which lay the first Hun trench. In 
a few minutes flags went up there, to 
show that it had been captured, and 
that the troops were going on. Another 
whistle, and we ourselves scrambled 
over the parapet and sprinted across 
the field. Personaily I was so over- 
weighted that I could only amble, and 
I remember being intensely amused at 
the sight of a little chap in front of 
me, who seemed in even worse case 
than myself. Without thinking much 
about it, I took the diagonal path, as 
the line of least resistance. 


Were 1 dropped into the Hun trench, 
I found it a great place, only 
three feet wide and at least eight deep, 
and beautifully made of white sand- 
bags, back and front. At that spot 
there was no sign of any damage by our 
shells, but a number of dead Huns lay 
in the bottom. There was a sniper’s 
post just where I fell in, a comfortable 
little square hole, fitted with seats and 
shelves, bottles of beer, tinned meats, 
and a fine helmet hanging on a hook. 
Our first duty was to change the wire, 
so, after annexing the helmet, I slipped 
off my pack and, climbing out again, 
started to move the wire from what was 
now the rear to the new front of the 
trench. It was rotten stuff, most of it 
loose coils, and the only knife-rests 
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WITH the H.A.C. at HOOGE 


Through Terror-stricken Fields 


by H. S. Clapham 


THE writer was a member of the Honourable Artillery Company and took part in the 

notable action at Hooge, near Ypres, on June 16. He was a well-known author of the 

war period, and no passage is worthier of Mr. Clapham’s pen than his description of 

the mixed fighting which took place on that day when the H.A.C. so greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in a fiercely contested action 


were not more than a couple of feet 
high. What there was movable of it 
we got across without much difficulty, 
and we had just finished when we were 
ordered to move down the trench, as 
our diagonal advance had brought us 
too far to the right... . 

There was a hedge along the back of 
the trench, so I scrambled through a 
hole in it, piled my pack, rifle and other 
things, including the helmet, on the 
farther side, and started again on the 
wire. Hereabouts it was much better 
stuff, and it took us some time to get 
it across and pegged down. We had 
just got the last knife-rest across, when 
I saw a man, who was placit:; sandbags 
on the parapet from the farther side, 
swivel round, throw his legs into the 
trench, and collapse in a heap in the 
bottom. Several others were already 
lying there, and for the first time T 
realized that a regular hail of machine- 
gun bullets was sweeping over the 
trench. I made a dive for my pack, but, 
though I found that, my pet helmet had 
disappeared. Quite a string of wounded 
and masterless men had passed down the 
back of the hedge while I was working, 
and one of them must have thought it 
a good souvenir to take into hospital. 
Ws all started work at a feverish 

pace, digging out the trench and 
building up some sort of shelter in front. 
One chap, a very nice kid, was bowled 
over almost at once with a bullet in the 
groin, and lay in the trench kicking and 
shrieking while we worked. 

The attacking battalions had carried 
several more trenches, and we were told 
that two at least had been held, but 
our own orders were to consolidate and 
hold on to the trench we were in at all 
costs. One could see very little in 
front. There was a wide field of grass, 
stretching gently upward to a low 
mound of earth several hundred yards 
away. This was the next line. Away 
on the right front was Bellewaarde Wood 
and Hooge Chateau, both above us, 
but the latter was partly hidden by the 
corner of ““ Y” Wood... . 
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1 had just filled a sandbag and 
placed it on the top of the parapet 
when I happened to glance down and 
saw a slight movement in the earth 
between my feet. I stopped and 
scraped away the soil with my fingers 
and found what seemed like palpitating 
flesh. It proved to be a man’s cheek, 
and a few minutes’ work uncovered 
his head. I poured a little water 
down his throat and two or three of 
us dug out the rest of him. 


He was undamaged except for his 
feet and ankles, which were a mass of 
pulp, and he recovered consciousness as 
we worked. The first thing he said was 
in English, “ What Corps are you?” 
He was a big man and told us that he 
was forty-five and had only been a 
soldier for a fortnight. We dragged him 
out and laid him under the hedge. 
There was nothing else we could do for 
him. He had another drink later, but 
he must have died in the course of the 
day. I am afraid we forgot all about 
him, but nothing could have lived there 
until evening. 


HE captain was the next to go. He 
insisted on standing on the para- 
dos, directing operations, and got a 
bullet in the lungs. He could walk, and 
two men were detailed to take him 
down to the dressing station. One 
came back to be killed later in the day, 
but the other stopped a bullet en route, 
and followed the captain. . . . 

About 5.30 a.m. the Huns started 
shelling and the new communication 
trench soon became a death trap. A 
constant stream of wounded who had 
come down another trench from the 
north, passed along the rear. The Huns 
made a target of the two traverses 
(unluckily including our own) from 
which the communication trench opened, 
and numbers of the wounded were 
caught just behind us. 

Tne trench itself was soon choked 
with bodies, and it was easicr and as 
safe to pass over the open above it. 
The shelling got worse as the day wore 
on. They plastered us with crumps, 
shrapnel and whizz-bangs. One of the 








PANORAMA OF THE STRICKEN FIELD 

This is the field of battle where the Honourable Artillery Company, who, as Mr. Clapham 
shows in this chapter, were new to the horrors of war, fought with the élan and tenacity of 
veterans. This remarkable photograph was taken shortly before the battle, looking from 
the south of the Menin Road, which is seen in the middle distance running from left to right 


towards Hooge. 


On it the positions of the points mentioned in this chapter are indicated. 


In the foreground are disused trenches defended by barbed wire. 
Imperia' War Museum 


latter took off a sandbag trom the top of 
the parapet and landed it on my head. 
It nearly broke my neck and I felt ill 
for some time after. It was grillingly 
hot, and the air was full of dust, but 
although one was parched up, one 
dared not use much of one’s water. 
One never knew how long it must last. 
I came off better than most in that 
respect, for I had taken the precaution 
of carrying two water-bottles, knowing 
that one would never last me. 


TENSE WAITING HOURS 
T= worst of it was the inaction. 

Every minute several shells fell 
within a few yards and covered us with 
dust, and the smell of the explosives 
poisoned one’s mouth. All one could 
do was to crouch against the parapet 
and pant for breath, expecting every 
moment to be one’s last. And this 
went on for hours. One began to long 
for the shell which would put an end 
to everything, but in time one’s nerves 
became almost numbed and one Jay like 
a log until roused. 

I think it must have been midday 
when something happened. An alarm 
was given and we manned the parapet, 
to see some scores of men retreating at 
a run from the trench in front. They 
ran right over us, men of half a dozen 
battalions, and many dropped on the 
way. As they passed, something was said 
of gas, but it appeared that nearly all 
the officers in the two front trenches had 
been killed or wounded, someone had 


raised an alarm of gas, and the men had 
panicked and run. A lot of the runaways 
insisted on gathering by the hedge just 
behind us, in spite of our warnings not to 
do so, and I saw at least twenty hit by 
shrapnel, within a few yards of us. 

The brigade-major arrived, cursing, 
and called upon some of our men to 
advance and reoccupy the trench in 
front. He led them himself and they 
made a very fine dash across. I do not 
think more than twenty fell, and they 
reoccupied that trench and, I believe, 
the third also before the Huns realized 
that they were empty. 

Soon the runaways began to return. 
They had been turned back, in some 
cases at the point of the revolver, but 
when their first panic had been over- 
come, they came back quite willingly, 
although they must have lost heavily in 
the process. They crowded into our 
trench, until there was hardly room to 
move a limb. 

It was scorchingly hot and no one 
could eat, although I tried to do so. 
All day long—the longest day I ever 
spent—we were constantly covered 
with debris from the shell bursts. Great 
pieces fell all about us, and, packed like 
herrings, we crowded in the bottom of 
the trench. Hardly anything could be 
done for the wounded. If their wounds 
were slight, they generally risked a 
dash to the rear. Every now and then 
we stood to in expectation of a counter- 
attack, but none developed. 
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About 6 p.m. the worst moment ot the 
day came. The Huns started to bombard 
us with a shell which was quite new to 
us. It sounded like a gigantic firework 
cracker, with two distinct explosions. 
These shells came over just above the 
parapet, in a flood, much more quickly 
than we could count them. 

After a quarter of an hour of this 
sort of thing, there was a sudden 
crash in the trench and ten feet of 
the parapet, just beyond me, was 
blown away and everyone around 
blinded by the dust. With my first 
glance I saw what looked like half a 
dozen bodies, mingled with sandbags, 
and then I smelt gas and realized 
that these were gas shells. 


| #4> my respirator on in a-hurry, and 

most of our men were as quick. The 
others were slower, and suffered for it. 
One man was sick all over the sandbags, 
and another was coughing his heart up. 
We pulled four men out of the debris 
unharmed. One was unconscious and 
died of gas later. Another was hopelessly 
smashed. We all thought that this was the 
end and almost hoped for it, but luckily 
the gas shells stopped, and after a 
quarter of an hour we could take off our 
respirators. I started in at once to build 
up the parapet again, for we had been 
laid open to the world in front, but the 
gas lingered about the hole for hours, 
and I had to give up delving in the 
bottom for a time. As it was it made 
me feel very sick. 

A counter-attack actually commenced 
as soon as the bombardment ceased, 
and we had to stand to again. My rifle 
had been broken in two pieces, but there 
were plenty of spare ones lying about 
now. I tried four, however, before I 
could get one to act at all. All were 
jammed, and that one was very stiff 


As we leaned over the parapet, | 
saw the body of a Hun lying twenty 


yards out in front. It commenced 
to writhe and finally sat up. I suppose 
the gas had caught him. The man 
standing next me—a corporal in a 
county battalion—raised his rifle and, 
before I could stop him, sent a bullet 
into the body It was a rotten thing 
to see, but | suppose it was really a 
merciful end for the poor chap, 
better than his own gas at any rate. 


The men in the front trenches had 
got it as badly as we had, and if the 
counter-attack was pressed it did not 
seem humanly possible, in the condition 
we were in, to offer a successful defence. 
One man kept worrying us all by asking 
what we were to do if the Huns did 
us in, whether surrender or run? 
Fortunately our own guns started and 
apparently caught the Huns massing. 
The counter-attack then crumpled up. 


I the midst of it all, someone realized 
that the big gap in the parapet could 
not be manned, and four of us, including 
myself, were ordered to lie down behind 
what was left of the parados and cover 
the gap with our rifles. It was un- 
comfortable work, as the gas fumes 
were still very niffy, and the place was 
a jumble of dead bodies. We could not 
stand up to clear them away, and in 
order to get a place at all I had to lie 
across the body of a gigantic Hun. 

As soon as things quietened down a 
bit, we had a chance to look round. 
Since the morning most of the branches 
of the trees in the wood had gone, and 
many of the trunks had become mere 
splintered poles. Something else had 
changed also, and for a time I could not 
make out what it was. Then it suddenly 
tla~hed across my mind that the thick 
hedge at the back of the trench had 





Approximate position 
Bellewaarde Lake 


entirely disappeared. It was right in 
the path of the storm of gas Shells, and 
they had carried it away. 

We managed to get some sort of 
parapet erected in the end. It was more 
or less bullet-proof at any rate. At dusk 
some scores of men came back from the 
front line, wounded or gassed. They 
had to cross the open at a run or a 
shamble, but I did not see any hit. 
Then the brigade-major appeared and 
cheered us by promising a relief that 
night. It still rained shells, although 
not so hard as before dusk, and we did 
not feel capable of standing much more 
of it. 


THE STORM DIES DOWN 
AS time wore on the shelling became 

more fitful,although it never actually 
ceased. It was comparatively cool again 
and one could drink and even eat a 
little. My cap had gone in the general 
smash and I took another which hap- 
pened to fit. No relief turned up, and 
about midnight two volunteers were 
asked for, to carry to the dressing 
station a boy prisoner, whose leg was 
smashed. There was considerable com- 
petition for the job, as we were told 
that the men selected could go on to the 
rear afterwards. A Fusilier and I were 
the lucky ones. 

We managed to manufacture a sort 
of splint for the boy’s leg and then tied 
his two legs together. The Fusilier got 
him on his back and I took his legs. It 
was a rotten job, as the poor wretch 
started screaming and screamed until he 
fainted. After hoisting him out of the 
trench, we had to cart him across the 
open, which was a wilderness of shell 
holes. To make matters worse, I found 
I was as weak as a rabbit and could 
hardly carry myself. Just as we left 
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to"Menin—> 


the trench, a long line of dark figures 
passed us. They wore the kilt and we 
concluded that they were the expected 
relief. 

We managed to get the boy as far 
as the old front line, which was full of 
our own wounded awaiting the doctor. 
There we found a hospital orderly, and 
he suggested we should leave our burden 
with him. We were thankful enough to 
do so, as the dressing station was a full 
half-mile away. After that my only 
thought was to get out of shell fire as 
quickly as possible, and I made for the 
road by the way we had come the night 
before. The field was dotted with small 
parties of men who had just been 
relieved. The ground was lower here 
and the stench of gas pervaded every- 
thing. Two small gas shells burst in the 
air above us, but I was too tired to 
worry about them. 

The road, when I reached it, was full 
of troops: bonnets and caps, kilts and 
putties, some alone, some in twos and 
threes, some even in sections or small 
platoons. These, however, soon lost 
whatever formation they had in the 
general rush. No one wanted to stay 
on the Menin Road longer than need 


AT one point a tree had fallen across 
the road and here there was a regular 

jam of men struggling past. Just then 
a shell burst close by, and someone 
shouted “gas.” We tried to pull on 
our respirators, but we were soon out 
of the immediate radius. F 
A Scot in front of me was hit by a 
flying piece of shell. “Gie us a hond; 
niate.” Two of us took him by the arms 
and half-carried him until we reached 
the dressing station at Hell Fire Corner. 
There was a hurried “ Good-bye, Jock. 


we 


Good luck,” and we dashed off again 
down the railway line, stumbling over 
the sleepers as we went. Everything 
which added to the weight of the load 
was thrown away that night. Both road 
and line were strewn with clips of 
ammunition, tins of food and articles of 
clothing. 

The Hun shells seemed to follow us. 
One burst on the right of the line, the 
next on the left. The last one I saw that 
day burst one hundred yards away, as 
we came out on the main road, south of 
Ypres. Hereabouts some of the houses 
were still standing, and in one a light 
was shining. There was a rush for the 
door, and in the ruined kitchen we found 
a pump which still worked. The water 
was of very doubtful quality, but no 
one had drunk for hours, and its taste 
was sweet enough for anyone. 

When we left there it was quite light. 
Men were lying about, asleep all over 
the place. I saw an officer asleep on a 
pile of sacks just outside a ruined house, 


and close by him three men lay in a 
ditch. I struggled on by myself and 
the farther I went the clearer became 
the road. I passed a dozen men of an 
Irish unit, who had stopped to eat, and 
there was a small crowd at a wayside 
watering place. Single men of all sorts 
shambled along, swaying from side to 
side, as if drunk or half asleep. A 
mounted transport man stopped me 
and offered me a mount, but I couldn’t 
have mounted if I had tried, and if I 
could I am sure I should have fallen off 
at once... . 

We have lost half the battalion and 
nearly all our officers, including the 
colonel and the second-in:command. 
Those of us who are left look worn and 
old, and our nerves are in tatters. We 
wake up with a start, and if a shell 
bursts a mile away we jump out of our 
skins. I am inclined to curse anything 
and anybody. I suppose that is nerves, 
too. 

The next day we had the brigadier 


WHAT A BRITISH MINE DID AT HOOGE 
This huge mine crater, photographed in September 1915, was made by the explosion of 


a British mine in say of the same year near Hooge. 
ut within three months the work of destruction had been adapted 


up in the explosion, 


Hundreds of tons of earth went 


to the purposes of defence. Around the rim of the crater sandbags have been used to 
make a strong defensive position, and deep down in the crater dug-outs have been excavated. 
Imperial War Musewn 


round. We were all lying about halt 
asleep at the time, and, with a con- 
sideration somewhat unusual in a brass- 
hat, he did not have us paraded. We 
were congratulated and patted on the 
back, and told that we had done very 
good work, and that next time we should 
have a chance on our own. What luck ! 
He wound up by saying that troops that 
could stand that shelling could not be 
broken, and that he was afraid that we 
would have to go back into the trenches 
almost at once. 


Tae chaps cannot understand that we 

are not soldiers and that we don’t 
want to be soldiers, and, though we shall 
carry on as well as we can, we don’t 
in the least like it, and are not in the 
least degree pleased at the prospect of 
a “ brush with the Hun.” i 

What we really like is the rest-field 
after the “brush” is over. One can 
have no idea of the blessed peace of it, 
after a bad time. To lie on one’s back 
in the sun, to watch the sunset, to wallow 
in the dirty washing pool, to get a clean 
shave again, not to be tired all over, to 
feel against all expectation that one is 
still alive, to play a quiet game of poker 
again, or to try to do in the crown-and- 
anchor merchant ! 
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CHETWODE 


The top photograph sho 
Chetwode as he was in w 
the lower one as he is today.’ As 
Brigadier-General he commanded the 
sth Cavalry Brigade with the original 
British Expeditionary Force, and 
proved himself a dashing cavalry 
leader. His distinguished war service 
included the command of the 2nd 
Cavalry Division, the command of 
the Desert Corps’ in Egypt, and the 
command of the 20th Corps in 
Palestine. After the. war he was 
successively Deputy-Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Adjutant- 
General, and from 1923 to 1927 
Commander -in-Chief at Aldershot. 
His last military service was as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. He was 
promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal 
in 1933. 
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FAMOUS ARMY 
LEADERS 
THEN AND NOW 





JACOB 


Sir Claud Jacob, then Colonel Jacob, 
went to France in 1914 as General 
Staff Officer in the Meerut Division 
of the Indian Expeditionary Force, 
and afterwards commanded that 
division, He later commanded the 
2ist Division and the 2nd Corps. 
After the war he was Chief of 
the General Staff Indian Army, 
G.O.C. Northern Command, In 

and Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army. Promoted Field-Marshal in 
1926, he was Secretary of the Military 
Department of the India Office 1926- 
30. He is seen in the top photograph 
as he was in war-time, and below as 

he is today. 
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IRONSIDE 


General Sir Edmund tronside was a 
staff officer in France early in the war, 
and in 1918 he was in Command of 
the 99th Infantry Brigade. From 
October 1918 until October 1919 he 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
forces at Archangel, and in the autumn 
of 1920 he was in command of the 
British forces in North-West Persia. 
He was Quartermaster-General in 
India, 1933-1936, and afterwards 
G.O.C. Eastern Command. He was 
promoted General in 1935. In 1938 
he became Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Gibraltar. The top photo- 
graph shows General Ironside as he 
was during the war, and the lower 
one as he is today. 





ONE OF THE FEW TO ESCAPE 


Audacity, coolness and the adoption of 
the clever disguise shown in the photo- 
graph in the opposite page, enabled the 
author of this chapter to carry out one 
of the most remarkable of the very few 
escapes achieved from an English prison 
camp during the Great War. Herr 
Pluschow, who was stationed in China 
when hostilities broke out, is here seen as 
he was when serving as a Kapitinleutnant 
in the German naval air service. 


From ‘My Escape trom Donington tall,’ 
Gunther Pldschow, John Lane, The Modiey'H 


fTeR many thrilling adventures 
in China and America during 
the first year of the war. . I 
attempted to get back to Germany 
from New York disguised as a Swiss 
on an Italian steamer in February 1915. 
But I was discovered and arrested at 
Gibraltar by the British authorities 
and eventually found myself in the 
German officers’ prison camp at Don- 
ington Hall, near Derby. 

Day and night I planned, brooded, 
deliberated how I could escape from 
this miserable imprisonment. I had to 
act with the greatest calm and caution 
if 1 hoped to succeed. 


For hours [ walked up and down in 
front of different purts of the entangle- 
ments, while I unostentatiously exam 
ined every wire and every stake. For 
hours together I lay in the grass in the 
vicinity of some of those spots that 
seemed favourable, feigning sleep. But 
all the time 1 was closely watching 
every object and noting the ways and 
habits of the different sentries. I had 
already fixed upon the spot where I had 
decided to climb the barbed wire. Now 
the question remained how to make 
headway after this obstacle had been 
overcome. We possessed neither a map 
of England nor a compass, no time- 
table, no means of assistance of any 
kind. . . . Iresolved to make common 
cause with a naval officer, Oberleutnant 


* 80 July 4—12, 1915 


MY ESCAPE from an 
ENGLISH PRISON CAMP 


by Gunther Pluschow 


On the outbreak of the war, the writer of this chapter, Herr Pliischow, was a naval 
flying officer at Kiao-Chau, China. Escaping in his aeroplane during the siege of that 
town in November 1914, he sailed from New York in January 1915. Identified and 
taken prisoner at Gibraltar, he was taken to England and interned at Donington Hall. 
Here, as a counterpart to other stories of bold English escapes from German camps, 
is Herr Pliischow’s own story of his remarkable escape in July 1915 to Germany 


‘Trefitz, who knew England and spoke 
English remarkably well. 

On the 4th of July, 1915, in the morn- 
ing, we reported ourselves sick. At the 
morning roll-call, at ten o'clock, our 
names were entered on the sick-list, and 
on its completion the orderly sergeant 
came to our room and found us ill in bed. 

Everything was working well. 

With the afternoon came the decision. 

About 4 p.m. I dressed, collected all 
that I considered necessary for my flight, 
ate several substantial buttered rolls, 
and bade farewell to my comrades . . . 
A heavy storm was in progress, and 
rain poured in torrents from grey skies. 
The sentries stood wet and shivering in 
their sentry-boxes, and therefore nobody 
Paid any attention when two officers 

lecided to walk about in the park, in 
spite of the rain. The park contained 
a grotto, surrounded by shrubs, from 
which one could overlook its whole 
expanse and the barbed wire, without 
oneself being seen This is where Trefitz 
and I creptin. . . . From now onwards 
we were in the hands of Providence, and 
it was to be hoped that Fortune would 


not forsake us. 
Wwe waited in breathless suspense, 
Minutes seemed like centuries, but 
slowly and surely one hour passed after 
another, until the turret-clock struck 
six in loud clear chimes. Our hearts 
thumped in unison. We heard the bell 
ring for roll-call, the command “ Atten- 
tion,” and then the noisy closing of the 
day-boundary. We hardly dared to 
breathe, expecting at any moment to 
hear our names called out. It was 6.30 
and nothing had happened. A weight 
slipped from our shoulders. Thank God, 
the first act was a success. For during 
roll-call our names had again been 
reported on the sick-list, and, as soon 
as the officers were allowed to fall out, 
two of our comrades raced back as 
swiftly as they could through the back 
entrance and occupied Trefftz’s bed and 
mine. Therefore, when the sergeant 
arrived he was able to account satis- 
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factorily for the two invalids. As every- 
thing was now in order, the night- 
boundary was closed, as every night, and 
even the sentries withdrawn from the 
day-boundary. Thus we were left to 
our own devices, The exceptionally 
heavy rain proved a boon to us, for the 
English soldiers generally indulged in all 
kinds of frolic in the evenings, and we 
might have easily been discovered. 

At 10.30 p.m. our excitement came to 
a head. We had to pass our second 
test. We clearly heard the signal 
* Stand to,” and from the open window 
of my former room “ The Watch on the 
Rhine” rang out sonorously. It was the 
concerted signal that all were on the alert. 


T! orderly officer, accompanied by a 
sergeant, walked through all the 

rooms and satisfied himself that no one 
was missing. By observations carried 
on for weeks I had made sure that the 
orderly officers always chose the same 
route in order to return to their quarters, 
after their rounds, by the shortest way. 
So it was tonight. The round began 
with the room from which Trefftz was 
missing. Of course his bed was already 
occupied by someone. 

“All present ?”” 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“Allright! Good-night, gentlemen.” 

And so forth. As soon as the orderly 
officer had turned the corner, two other 
comrades ran in the opposite direction 
and into my room, so that here also all 
could be reported “‘ preseut.” 

It is difficult to conceive our nervous 
tension while this was in progress. 


We followed all the proceedings in 
our minds, and when suddenly silence 
supervened for an unconscionably 
lengthy period we feared the worst. 
With ice-cold hands, ears on the alert 
for the slightest sound, we lay, hardly 
daring to breathe. 


At last, at 11 p.m., a lusty cheer 
broke the stillness. It was our con- 
certed signal that all was clear! 

The moment for action had arrived. 
I crept softly as a cat from my hiding- 


place, through the park up to the 
barbed-wire fence, to convince myself 
that no sentries were about. When I 
saw that everything was in order and 
had found the exact spot where we 
wanted to climb over, I crawled back 
again to fetch Trefftz. Thereupon we 
returned by the same way. 

When we reached the fence, I gave 
Trefftz my final instructions and handed 
him my small bundle. I was the first 
to climb over the fence, which was about 
nine feet high, and every eight inches 
the wire was covered with long spikes. 


TORTUOUS EXIT 


Wires charged with electricity were 

placed two and a half feet from 
the ground. A mere touch would have 
sufficed to set in motion a system of bells 
that would, of course, have given the 
alarm to the whole camp. We wore 
leather leggings as protection against 
the spikes; round our knees we had 
wound puttees, and we wore leather 
gloves... . 

I easily swung myself over the first 
fence. Trefftz handed over our two 
bundles and followed me with equal ease. 
Next we were confronted by a wire 
obstacle, three feet high by thirty feet 
wide, contrived according to the latest 
and most cunning devices. We ran over 
it like cats. After this we again came 
to a high barbed-wire hedge, built on 
exactly the same lines as the first and 
also electrically charged. We managed 
this, too, except that I tore a piece out 
of the seat of my trousers, which I had 
to retrieve, in order to put it in again 
later. 

But, thank God, we were over the 
boundary ! 

Trefftz and I clasped hands and 
looked at each other in silence. 


B"? now the chief difficulty began. 
We opened our bundles, took out 
civilian grey mackintoshes, and walked 
down the road in high spirits as if we were 
coming from a late entertainment. . . 
Suddenly, just as, we were turning 
into the village, an English soldier came 
walking towards us. Trefitz embraced 
me, drew me towards him, and we 
behaved like a rollicking pair of love- 
birds. The Englishman surveyed us 
enviously, and went on his way, clicking 
his tongue. Only then, something in the 
stocky, undersized figure made me 
realize that it was the sergeant-major of 
our camp! We stepped out briskly . . . 
but we were at once confronted with 
a critical proposition. The highway 
branched off in three directions, and it 
was impossible to get any farther with- 
out knowledge of the road. At last, in 
spite of the darkness, we discovered a 
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sign-post . . . and when Trefitz had 
climbed it, he was able to feel with his 
fingers the word “ Derby” traced on 
it in raised letters. 

We now fell into a quick step and, 
taking our bearings by the Polar star, 
swung along vigorously. Gradually 
dawn came. About four in the morning, 
when we arrived within sight of the 
first houses of Derby’s suburbs, the sun 
rose in majestic splendour, like a 
crimson ball on the horizon. 

We now crept into a small garden and 
made an elaborate toilet. A clothes 
brush performed miracles, and a needle 
repaired the damage done to my 
trousers. The lack of shaving soap was 
remedied by spittle, after which our 
poor faces were subjected to the minis- 
trations of a Gillette razor. . We each 
sported our solitary collar and tie, 
leaving the brush as well as other 
unnecessary impedimenta behind us. 
fe entered Derby looking veritable 
“ knuts.” 


Ov luck endured, and not only did 
we soon find the station, where 

we separated unobtrusively, but we also 
learned that the next train for London 
was leaving in a quarter of an hour. I 
took a third-class return ticket to 
Leicester and, armed with a fat news- 
per, boarded the train. At Leicester 
Peot out and took a ticket to London. ... 
About noon the train reached London. 


When I passed the ticket collector 
I must admit that I did not feel quite 
comfortable, and that my hand shook 
a little. But nothing happened, and 
after a few minutes I was swallowed 
up in the vortex of the capital. 


At seven o'clock in the evening I stood 
weary and downcast on the steps of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, waiting for Trefitz. I 
waited until nine, but no Trefitz 
appeared. 

Convinced that Trefitz had already 
managed his escape on a_ friendly 
steamer, I dragged myself, totally 
exhausted, to Hyde Park, which, to my 
further discomfiture, I found closed. 
What should I do now? Where should 
I sleep ? 

I turned into an aristocratic lane 
where beautiful mansions were sur- 
rounded by carefully tended gardens. I 
was hardly able to stand on my feet, and 
at the first favourable moment I jumped 
with quick decision over one of the 
garden fences and hid myself in a thick 
box hedge, only a foot away from the 
pavement. 

After I had lain for about an hour in 
my refuge, the French window of the 
house, leading to a beautiful veranda, 
opened, and several ladies and gentle- 
men in evening dress came out to enjoy 


the coolness of the night. I could see 
them and hear every word. Soon the 
sounds of a piano mingled with those 
of a splendid soprano voice, and the 
most wonderful songs of Schubert 
overwhelmed my soul with longing. 

At last total exhaustion prevailed, 
and I slept heavily, seeing in my mind 
the most beautiful pictures of the future. 


N= morning I was awakened by the 

regular tread of a policeman who 
marched up and down the street, quite 
close to where I lay, with the bright, 
warm rays of the sun shining down 
upon me. 

So after all I had overslept—it be- 
hoved me to be careful. The policeman 
ambled idiotically up and down without 
dreaming of departure, At last fortune 
favoured me. An enchanting little 
lady’s maid opened the door, and hey 
presto! the policeman was at her side, , 

layfully conversing with the pretty dear. 

ithout being seen by either, with a 


OFFICER UNRECOGNIZABLE 
The success of Gunther Pliischow's re- 
markable escape was due largely to his 
effective disguise. With the skill of a born 


actor he suited his mien to his clothes, and 
as he is seen here it is hardly to be won- 
dered that no one detected in the typical 
dock labourer a dapper German airman. 
This photo, like that in bage 430, is from his 
book “ My Escape from 


jonington Hall.” 





quick motion I vaulted over the fence 
into the street. It was already six 
o'clock and Hyde Park was just being 
opened. As the Underground was not 
yet running, I went into the Park and 
dropped full length on a bench near to 
other vagabonds who had made them- 
selves comfortable there. I then pulled 
my hat over my face and slept pro 
foundly until nine o’clock. 

With fresh strength and courage ! 
entered the Underground and was 
carried to the harbour area. 


in the Strand, huge, yellow posters 
attracted my attention, and who can 
describe my astonishment when I read 
on them, printed in big, fat letters, 
that : 

(1) Mr, Trefftz had been recaptured 
the evening before ; 

(2) Mr. Pliischow was still at large ; 
but that 

@) The police were already on his 
track, 


The first and third items were news, 
but I knew all about the second. | 
promptly bought a newspaper, went 
into a tea-shop, where I read with great 
interest the notice [see illustration], 

Poor Trefftz! So they had got him 
[ was clear in my mind as to what I was 
going to do, and the warrant gave me 
some valuable points. First, I had to 
yet rid of my mackintosh. I therefore 
went to Blackfriars Station and left my 
overcoat in the cloakroom. As I handed 
the garment over the clerk suddenly 
asked me : “‘ What is your name, sir ? * 


Tis question absolutely bowled me 
over, as [ was quite unprepared 
for it. With shaking knees I asked : 

‘Meinen ?" (mine), answering in 
German as | naturally presumed that 
the man had guessed my identity. 

“ Oh, I see, Mr. Mine—M-i-n-e,” and 
he handed me a receipt in the name of 
Mr. Mine. It was a miracle that this 
official had not noticed my terror, and 
I felt. particularly uncomfortable when 
I had to pass the two policemen who 
stood on guard at the station and who 
scrutinized me sharply. 

I now sought a quiet, solitary spot 
My beautiful soft hat fell accidentally 
into the river from London Bridge; 
collar and tie followed suit from another 
spot; a beautiful gilt stud held my 
green shirt together. After that a 
mixture of vaseline, boot-black and coal 
dust turned my blond hair black and 
greasy ; my hands soon looked as if 
they had never made acquaintance with 
water; and at last I wallowed in a coal 
heap until I had turned into a perfect 
prototype of the dock labourer on strike 

-George Mine. 

In this guise it was quite impossible 

to suspect me of being an officer, and 


‘EXTRA LATE. 
WAR EDITION 
eee 


HUNT FOR ESCAPED 
GERMAN, 


HIGH PITCHED VOICE 
AS A CLUE. 


Scotland Yard last night issued the fol- 
towimg amended description of Gunther 
Pluschow, oze of the two German 
who evcaped from Doninsvon Rall Leveen- 
aershive, on Alonday 2 

Height, St. Suinss eet, 18th. 5 com 
sini nate, blonde; eyes, Bluei 
plezion, iri hair, bloudes epee, blue: 

eft arm, 
urgagy stated 10 ~The Dally Chee: 

jeschow's companion, Treppite, 
recapwred on Mouday ¢veaing at 
Millwall Deets. Bo mea aco. aval 
officers, Aa eatlier description stated that 
Pluschow 1% 29 sare old. His voico is 
Diguitched. . 

je18 porucularly omart 
apprarance, has very good teeth cateeos 
shows somewhat prowioently when 








or smiling; is“! very Eaglisb 1a manner, 
suid knows this country well. He also 
Aaoee Japan well, He is quick ond slert, 


‘avd speaks 
French aad ay eae ca ERE 


London Prisoner Recaptured, 

Avgust Araut, who oecaped trom inturn- 
qent at the Alezendra Palace, North Lou 
dog, on Sunday, bes beun recaptured~ 

——-— 
HUE AND CRY FOR PLUSCHOW 


This notice appeared in the “Daily 

Chronicle” when the police were hunting 

for Pliischow after his escape. In it he 

is described as being “ particularly smart 

and dapper,” which, as the photograph 

in the previous page shows, he certainly 
was not at that time 


“smart and dapper” were the last 
words anyone could have possibly 
applied to me. 

For days I loafed about London, my 
cap set jauntily at the back of my head, 
my jacket open, showing my blue 
sweater and its one ornament, the gilt 
stud, hands in pocket, whistling and 
spitting, as is the custom of sailors in 
ports all the world over. 


O% the second morning I had colossal 
luck! I sat on the top of a bus, 
and behind me two business men were 
engaged in animated conversation. Sud- 
denly I caught the words, “ Dutch 
steamer—departure—Tilbury.” 
These careless gentlemen were recount- 
ing nothing less than the momentous 
news of the sailing, each morning at 
seven. of a fast Dutch steamer for 
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Flushing, which cast anchor off Tilbury 
Docks every afternoon. 

In the twinkling of an eye I was off 
the bus. I rushed off to Blackfriars 
Station, and an hour later was at Til- 
bury. I went down to the riverside, 
threw myself én the grass and, feigning 
sleep, kept a lynx-eyed watch. 

Ship after ship went by and my 
expectations rose every minute. At 
last, at 4 p.m., with proud bearing, the 
fast Dutch steamer dropped anchor and 
made fast to a buoy just in front of me. 
My happiness and my joy were in- 
describable when I read the ship’s name 
in white shining letters on the bow: 
MECKLENBURG. 

There could be no better omen for me, 
since I am a native of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. I crossed over to Gravesend 
on a ferry-boat, and from there anob- 
trusively watched the steamer. . . . 

This was my plan: to swim to the 
buoy during the night, climb the hawser, 
creep on deck and reach Holland as a 
stowaway. 

I soon found the basis for my opera- 
tions. 


ATR I had ascertained that nobody 

was paying any attention to me, I 
limbed over a pile of wood and rubbish 
and concealed myself under some 
planks, where I discovered several 
bundles of hay. These afforded me a 
warm resting-place, of which I made use 
on that and the following mghts. 

About midnight I left my refuge. . . . 

However, I perceived with dismay 
that two barges which, in daytime, 
had been nearly submerged, lay high 
and dry. Luckily, at the stern, a little 
dinghy rode on the water. 

With prompt resolution 1 wanted to 
rush into the boat, but before I knew 
where I was I felt the ground slipping 
from under my feet and I sank to the 
hips into a squashy, slimy, stinking 
mass. I threw my arms about and was 
just, able to reach the plank; which ran 
from the shore to the sailing-boat, with 
my left hand. 

It took all my strength to get free 
of the slime which had nearly proved 
my undoing, and, I was completely 
exhausted when I at last dragged myself 
back to my bed of hay. 

When the sun rose on the third morn- , 
ing of my escape, I had already returned 
toa bench in Gravesend Park, and was 
watching the Mecklenburg as she slipped 
her moorings at 7 a.m. and made for the 
open sea. 


The next chy 1 walked up to Tondon 
on foot from Gravesend, and returned 
by the other side of the Thames to 
Tilbury. All this, in order to find a boat 
that I could purloin unnoticed 
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STRANGE SCENES IN 
A STATELY HOME OF 
ENGLAND 


Donington Hall, near Derby, once 
the ancestral home of the Hastings 
family, was the prison camp for 
German naval and military ‘officers 
during the World War. The photo- 
graph above shows the rather gloomy 
building, the great advantage of 
which was that its distance from 
the sea made escape difficult. The 
huts on the right are war-time 
structures. Below is the room 
occupied by Captain Maerker, the 
Captain of the Gneisenau, sunk in 
the battle of the Falkland Islands. 
Beside him is a silver model of his 
ship (an illustration of the actual 
ship and its sinking is seen in page 
253). Against the apparent luxury 
of the room may be set the fact 
that horse-flesh figured largely in 
the rather meagre dietary. 


Photos, Donald McLeish 



























Several lay there, as if waiting for me ; 
but they were only too well guarded. 
T gave it up in despair. 

That evening I went to a music-hall, 
with the firm intention of blowing my 
last pound, and then caught the last 
train to Tilbury. 

After I had passed the first fishermen’s 
huts of Gravesend, I found a small 
scull. I took it with me. In mid-stream, 
just near the landing-place of the fishing- 
vessels, a little dinghy bobbed on the 
water. Not more than twenty feet away 
sat their owners on a bench, so absorbed 
in tender flirtation with their fair ones 
that the good sea-folk took no heed of 
my appearance on the scene. 

Tt was risky, but “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” I muttered to myself. 
And, thanks to my acquired proficiency, 
I crept soundlessly into the boat—one 
sharp cut, and the tiny nutshell softly 
glided alongside a fishing-boat, on whose 
quarter-deck a woman was lulling her 
baby to sleep. 


A DANGEROUS MOMENT 
AS there were no rowlocks in the boat, | 
sat aft, and pushed off with all my 
strength from the shore. I had, however, 
hardly covered one-third of the distance, 
when the ebbtide caught me in its whirl, 
spun my boat round like a top and 
paralysed all my efforts at steering. The 
time had come to show my sailor’s 
efficiency. With an iron grip I recovered 
control of the boat, and, flaating with 
the tide, I steered a downstream course. 
An imposing military pontoon-bridge, 
stretching across the river and guarded 
by soldiers, came across my way. 
Summoning cool resolution and sharp 
attention to my aid, looking straight 
ahead and only intent on my scull, I 
disregarded the sentry’s challenge and 
shot through between the two pontoons. 
A few seconds after the boat sustained a 
heavy shock, and I floundered on to the 
anchor-cable of a mighty coal-tender. 
With lightning speed I flung my painter 
round it, and this just in time, for the 
boat nearly capsized. But I was 
safe... 


M* steamer lay to the starboard. I 

wanted to bide my time until the 
flow of the tide made it possible for me 
to get across. ... 

At last the sun rose, and still the 
water ran out so strongly that it was 
impossible to carry out my flight just 
then. But at last, happy in the pos- 
session of the long-desired boat, I slid 
downstream and, after an hour, pulled 
up at a crumbling old bridge on the 
right bank of the Thames. I pushed 
my boat under it, took both sculls with 
me as a precautionary measure, and 
hid them in the long grass. Then I 


lay down close to them, and at 8 o’clock 
I saw my steamer, the Mecklenburg, 
vanishing proudly before my eyes. 

My patience had still to undergo a 
severe test. I remained lying in the 
grass for the next sixteen hours, until, 
at eight o’clock that night, the hour of 
my deliverance struck. 

I again entered my boat. Cautiously 
I allowed myself to be driven upstream 
by the incoming tide, and fastened my 
boat to the same coal-tender near which 
I had been stranded the night before. 
Athwart to me lay the Princess Juliana 
moored to her buoy... 

At midnight all was still around me, 
and when at one o'clock the boat was 
quietly bobbing on the flow, I cast off, 
sat up in my boat, and rowed, with 
as much self-possession as if I had been 
one of a Sunday party in Kiel Harbour, 
to the steamer. 

Unnoticed, I reached the buoy. The 
black hull of my steamer towered 
high above me. A strong pull—and I 
was atop the buoy. I now bade farewell 
to my faithful swan with a sound kick, 
which set it off downstream with the 
start of the ebb. During the next few 
minutes I lay as silent as a mouse. 
Then I climbed with iron composure 
—and this time like a cat—the mighty 
steel cable to the hawse. Cautiously 
I leaned over the rail and spied about. 
The forecastle was empty. 


| JERKED myself upwards and stood on 

the deck. I now crept along the deck 
to the capstan and hid in the oil save-all 
beneath the windlass. 

As all remained quiet, and not a soul 
hove in sight, I climbed out of my nook, 
took off my boots, and stowed them 
away under a stack of timber in a 
corner of the fore-deck. I now pro- 
ceeded to investigate in my stockinged 
feet. 

When I looked down from a corner 
astern the fore-deck to the cargo-deck 

I staggered back suddenly. Breath- 

lessly, but without turning a hair, I 

remained leaning against the ven- 

tilator. Below, on the cargo-deck, 
stood two sentries, who were staring 
fixedly upwards. 

After I had remained for over half 
an hour in this cramped position, and 
my knees were beginning to knock 
under, there tripped two stewardesses 
from the middle-deck. They were 
apparently coming off night duty. 
My two sentries immediately seized 
the golden moment and became so 
absorbed in their conversation that 
they no longer paid any attention to 
what was going on around them. 

The dawn was breaking, and I had 
to act at once if I was not to lose all 
I had achieved at such a price. 
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Tlet myself down along the counter on 
the side of the fore-deck opposite to 
the two loving couples, and landed on 
the cargo-deck. Without pausing for a 
moment I stepped out gently, glided 
past the two sentries, reached the 
promenade-deck safely, and, climbing 
up a deck-pillar, found myself shortly 
afterwards on the out-board side of a 
life-boat. 

Holding on with one hand with a 
grip of iron, for the Thames was lapping 
hungrily not twelve yards away, with 
my other, aided by my teeth, I tore 
open a few of the tapes of the boat- 
cover, and with a last output of 
strength I crept through this small 
gap and crouched, well hidden from 
curious eyes, into the interior of the 
boat. 


FREE AT LAST! . 
A®? then, naturally, I came to the end 
of my endurance. The prodigious 
physical exertions, acute excitement, 
and last, but not least, my ravenous 
hunger, stretched me flat on the boards 
of the boat, and in the same moment. 
I no longer knew what was going on 
around me. Shrill blasts from the siren 
woke me from a sleep which in its 
dreamlessness resembled death. 

I prudently loosened the tapes of 
my boat-cover, and with difficulty 
suppressed a “Hurrah!” for the 
steamer was running into the harbour 
of Flushing. . . . a 

With a deep breath I stood in the 
middle of the boat-deck, and expected 
to be made a prisoner at any moment. 
But no one bothered about me. The 
crew was occupied with landing 
manoeuvres ; the travellers with their 
luggage. . . . 

Then I mixed with the crowd, and 
while the passengers were being sub- 
jected to a strict control I looked 
round, and near the railings discovered 
a door, on which stood in large letters 
“ Exit Forbidden.” 


There, surely, lay the way to free- 
dom! In the twinkling of an eye I 
negotiated this childishly easy obstacle, 
and stood without. 

Iwas free! ... 


After I had bought a few small 
necessaries on the next day, I boarded 
a slow train for Germany, wearing 
workman’s clothes. I was quite unable 
to sit still for long. Alone in my first- 
class compartment I was overwhelmed 
by the thoughts and hopes which raced 
through my brain. I ran about my 
railway carriage like a wild animal 
in a cage. 

At last! At last! It seemed an 
eternity ; the train passed slowly over 
the German frontier. 


MARCHING PAST THE C.-IN-C. FOR ANOTHER TURN IN THE TRENCHES 


The welfare of his soldiers was never long absent from the mind of Sir John French, and in his dispatches he paid 

eloquent tribute to their heroic bravery. Here he is sezn making an informal inspection by the roadside of men marching 

up for their turn of duty in the trenches. The Commander-in-Chief is the figure on the right of the group which 
the last rank is passing. With him are the members of his staff. 
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AMID THE HORROR OF HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING— 


This most remarkable photograph, probably the only one ever taken at close quarters 
in the heat of battle, shows the first attack on Y Wood, seen in the panorama in pages 
426-427. It was taken at about 6 a.m. on June 16, by F. A. Fyfe, a bomber of the 
40th Liverpool Scottish, who went forward side by side with the H.A.C It shows a 

detachment of the tst Battalion H.A.C. taking.cover— 





—HE STOPPED TO TAKE A PHOTOGRAPH 


—under the parapet of the German front line trench, while a shell is seen exploding in the 
background. The flag on the right is one of those put up to show that the trench had 
been captured and that the troops are going on. This photograph is reproduced by courtesy 
of Major Charles Reid, D.S.O., who commanded a company of the 4th Gordon High- 
landers which relieved the H.A.C. on June 17. 
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July 30, 1915 


FIRST USE of LIQUID FIRE 
I Saw Men Consumed by It at Hooge 


by Pte. A. P. Hatton 


P RIVATE HATTON witnessed the horrible results of the first use of liquid fire by the 


Germans against the British troops at Hooge. 


He describes the fury which this 


barbarous method of assault excited and the bitter fighting which ensued. There 
is little wonder that the action resulted in small gains for the Germans 


who had stuck together as pals 

ever since we went out to the front 
in March, including the affairs at Neuve 
Chapelle and Ypres, although we were 
only in reserve there, and so did not 
lose many men. Starting from Good 
Friday, we had spent three months 
continuously in the trenches . . . four 
days in and four days out at a time. 
That three months was a comparative 
picnic and we lived like lords. There 
was myself, Lance-Corporal C——, and 


Tn were three of usin my platoon 





poured forth flaming liquid to bring agonizing wounds and death to those who came within its range. 


young Private B—— (whom you may 
call for convenience “ Robbie”). 
Lance-Corporal C—— got a weekly 
parcel from a young lady he was 
engaged to—cigarettes, soup cubes, 
sardines, curry powder, cakes, etc. 
“Robbie” was always getting par- 
cels—two or three a week sometimes— 
from his young wife, as she had a very 
good job in the Potteries and he married 
her just before he left for the front. I 
got nothing as I had run away from home 
toenlist ; but my pals shared and shared 


alike, and we were soon as chirpy as 
crickets. 

Not at first, though, for ‘“ Robbie” 
was very soft about his girl-wife, and 
when the first shells came over at 
Bailleul I noticed the poor fellow’s lips 
twitching and his eyes drawn. When 
we were on sentry at night he did nothing 
but chatter nervously to me about his 
wife and her loneliness all the time. 

C—was a natural “ funny dog ” and 
a dabster on the mouth-organ ; but as it 
was his one burning ambition to qualify 
for a short leave home in order to get, 
married and get separation allowance 
for his lass, who was none too well off, 
he also seemed to shrink into himself 
at first, and pull away at his moustache 
with set face when the shells came. But 
they stuck it gamely, and after a month 
we took no more notice of the whizz- 
bangs—which always saluted us with a 
dose of “ morning hate” at 5 a.m. and 
another dose of “evening hate” at 
5 p.m.—than you would of a wasp. 

For as the weeks passed, and we were 
left in the same spot, we dug and 


BLACK PALL AND FLAMING RIBBONS 
Fresh horrors were let loose when the Germans added to their arms the brutal flammenwerfer, the device which 


In this 


chapter Private Hatton describes th2 grim scenes at Hooge when the Germans used liquid fire as a preface to an 


attack. 


using them for the first time at the battle of the Somme. 


Imperial War Museum 
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Later the British were obliged to follow the enemy's ignoble example and employed flame throwers also, 
Here is a photograph of the British device in action. 


contrived until our trenches were like 
well-paved streets, with secure head 
cover and with “ dug-outs” that were 
comparatively underground passages for 
comfort and security. We were also 
lucky in having the German lines at 
least 350 yards away, so that at night 
time we used to go out for a stroll to 
stretch our legs in front of the firing- 
line (when not moonlight, of course), 
and we came to regard the bark of a 
shell as far worse than its bite. In fact, 
we often joked about them and made 
bets as to where they would fall, just 
the same as you read in war books. 


Tas came reality, first near Ypres 

during the Spring battle, when we 
were shelled by monster howitzers while 
we were exposed in the open on the 
march, and limbs flew through the air 
with the velocity of shell fragments ; 
and then next at Hooge. 

This was easily our worst “ show.” 
We had word from the general that a 
great deal depended on us, and that we 
were to hang on like grim death. That 
was when we marched off for the 
trenches at midnight, and we relieved a 
battalion that had had a terrible “doing.” 

My platoon of over fifty men had to 
relieve a platoon that consisted of only 
fourteen sound men and no officers ; 
and these trenches were like the ruins of 
slums compared with the trenches we 
had left. The sandbag parapets were 
either smashed in or torn to pieces by 
shells. Barbed wire and staples had 
been blown over into the trench, so 
that one could not pass along easily. 
The trench floor was a bumpy mixture of 
tumbled sandbags and ominous holes. 


SNIPED, SHOT AND SHELLED 


x T= looks like the real thing at last,”” 
said C——,, forcing a smile; I 
was one of a working party told off to 
go out under him and re-erect the barbed 
wire entanglements, while the other 
men laboured like ants at the parapets. 
We were sniped at and shelled the whole 
time, and had to do most of our work 
lying down. When the bullets came 
hotter we felt that we would like to 
crunch our way right into the soil 
somehow, and for many long minutes 
we could do nothing but clutch at the 
long grass with our hands, chins well 
down, heels level with the earth. 

Even so, two men had to be dragged 
in with bullets through their skulls, and 
my pal C— got one through the 
fleshy part of the thigh. But he did not 
give in, and got me to help him during 
the last half-hour or so, when the firing 
had died down, in rigging up a rough 
overhead splinter-proof for the officer’s 
look-out. 


The guns re-started with awful fury 
at the first streak of dawn, and alas! the 
very first shell shattered that splinter- 
proof to fragments. Luckily the officer 
had just left it a second previously to 
order us to stand to arms. It was a day 
of horror. Hardly a man touched a 
mouthful of food, though we all seemed 
to be desperately thirsty. The shells 
came sailing over in unceasing wave 
upon wave of hot iron. I heard a poor 
fellow on my left (a Section D Reserve 
man of the old school) mumbling broken 
prayers the whole time. He had seen 
@ shell tear a frightful cavity in his 
young brother’s breast. We all lived in 
momentary expectation of a like fate. 

At nightfall C—— and myself sug- 
gested something to eat, but poor 
“Robbie,” who had seen some men 
buried alive by a shell, refused to touch 
anything. C—— kept up a sort of 
forced liveliness, and when the sergeant- 
major came along to say that we must 
be prepared to make a counter-attack 
just before dawn, C—— asked if he 
might be allowed to go into action 
playing his mouth-organ. 


DASTARDLY FIRE ATTACK 

" Pons,” however, was very preoccu- 

pied and his silence rather got on 
our already shaken nerves. “ I’m very 
sorry,” he said once, when we rallied 
him, “ but I feel something’s going to 
happen tomorrow. Still, if it does, 
do all you can to cheer up my wife, old 
pals, if you get through.” 

We tried to laugh him down, but the 
laugh was a miserable failure somehow. 
Besides, shells were still coming along 
at regular intervals. The Germans, 
however, seemed to be aware that they 
had failed to shake us by that means, 
so they tried the despicable trick which 
so shocked the world. 


We first heard sounds as of a 
splashing to our front, then there was 
a peculiar smoky smell just like coal- 
tar ; next, a corporal of C Company 
cried out that he had been hit bya shell ; 
yet when we went to look at him 
we found that a huge blister as from 
a burn was on his forehead, while 
the back of his cap was smouldering. 

We had no time to notice anything 
else, for after that preliminary trial 
the Boches loosened their liquid fire 
upon us with a vengeance. It came 
in streams ail over the earthworks, 
while shells containing star lights 
ignited the black fluid. Sandbags, 
blankets, top-coats, and anything of 
the sort that was handy smouldered 
and then flared. We were choked 
by the smoke and half scorched by 
the heat. 


Our first instinct had been to fly to 
our dug-outs under the parapets where 
the liquid could not touch us. I know 
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that C—,, “ Robbie " and I had just 
made ourselves as safe as possible in 
our earthy nook, when the captain’s 
whistle blew and we heard the non- 
coms. yelling: “ Stand to arms!” 

The Germans were upon us. That 
dastardly liquid fire attack had been a 
mere preliminary, by which they had 
hoped to wipe us all out. But once 
again their plans had miscarried. Those 
of us who had survived felt enraged to 
such a pitch by the foulness of the deed 
and by the memory of our comrades’ 
sufferings, that we would have charged 
cheerfully straight into hell if only 
thereby we could have got at the 
enemy. 


We were not required to do that, 
however, tor they came willingly to 
the slaughter themselves—for pure 
slaughter it was. Whether they were 
over-confident as to the deadly effects 
of their ali-day shelling and then the 
liquid fire, 1 do not know ; but cer- 
tainly they came swaggering on in a 
sort of scrambling run with perfect 
carelessness and indifference. We did 
not make one sign. We waited with 
fingers on triggers. 


Ws had ample time to note that the 

first line of the attackers were all 
fine picked men, the 126th and 132nd 
Regts., but that behind them came a 
queer, hobbling, nondescript rabble of 
Landsturm reserves, men dressed any- 
how, all middle-aged, some with beards, 
many with glasses, and a number so 
fat that they could hardly waddle over 
the broken ground. I suppose it was 
pitiful that such men, fathers of families, 
should be: sent as food for our British 
bullets; but we had no time to think 
then. We were just filled with the lust 
of killing, a lust that had been fully 
fed by that wicked liquid fire ; and so— 
we let them have it. 


LIKE DOGS WORRYING RATS 


Dows went the first line of Prussians 

like ninepins, and immediately the 
poor devils of Landsturm men turned 
tail, and we could pick them off at our 
leisure, while our artillery shrapnel 
shells fell among them just like fierce 
dogs worrying fat rats. The thrill of 
that was superb. There was no doubt 
in my mind now that Germany was very 
short of real men in that part of the 
line; and we knew that we could 
always beat them—as men. 

We hardly lost a man in that little 
business; but it was in the charge, 
when we had to capture the German 
lines, that we suffered mostly. For 
their barbed wire was of inconceivable 
thickness and spread for hundreds of 
yards, while their trenches seemed to be 
manned by nothing but Maxim guns. 


TESTING A FIENDISH DEVICE 


When the first flammenwerfers came into use, exhaustive tests of them were made by the 

French, and these photographs show them in progress. In the top photograph one man is 

directing the nozzle while the other observes the results through a hyposcope, a form of 

periscope. The lower photograph shows the liquid fire reaching the earth. To produce 

liquid fire a mixture of petrol and kerosene was blown through a hose pipe by compressed 
air and ignited as it left the nozzle. The range was about 30 to 100 yards. 
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Certainly very few Germans did we 
see as we plunged forward like one man, 
bubbling over with eagerness and excite- 
ment like wild beasts after raw meat. 
Yet all the time the bullets came at us 
in an unending stream, and men were 
going down all round me. As we took 
trench after trench we got mixed up and 
I sadly missed both C—and “ Robbie.” 
Then I found myself along with some 
men and an officer of the Durham Light 
Infantry, who had been charging after 
the Germans like furies let loose. 


WE Bot into a German trench at last 
and took up positions to stem a 
coming counter-attack. One of our 
young officers ran up with a machine- 
gun on his shoulder and we thought we 
were all right; but just as the Germans 
came on again there was a very critical 
moment when the machine-gun jammed 
and would not work. Moreover, our 
ammunition was running short. The 
machine-gun officer was swearing and 
tugging at the gun and perspiring pro- 
fusely. I was running up to give him 
‘a hand, as I know a bit about mechanism, 
when down I went plugged by a bullet. 
But in the midst of my pain I felt happy 
as at last I heard the sweet music of the 
“‘rat-tat-tat ” burst from our machine- 
gun just near me. 
It was on my way back that I stumbled 
on the rigid body of poor ‘ Robbie,” 
shot clean between the eyes. 


* 82) August 13—17, 1915 


OUTWITTED by the 


BRITISH SECRET SERVICE 
The Story of a Master Spy 


by Captain von Rintelen 


Caprain VON RINTELEN (Franz Rintelen von Kleist) was on the Naval War Staff 


in Berlin when war broke out. 


In 1915 he was sent on a secret mission to the United 


States to prevent by any means in his power the shipment of munitions to the Allies. 
He wé3 recalled by telegram to Berlin, but the British Naval Intelligence tracked 


him down and took him off a Dutch liner in the English Channel. 


Here we have his 


own lively and verbatim account of the battle of wits which he fought and lost with 
the head of the Admiralty Intelligence, Sir Reginald Hall 


again became E. V. Gaché from 
| Solothurn, and booked a passage 

on the Noordam, of the Holland- 
American Line. Accompanying me was 
a man whom I had engaged to help me 
during the crossing. He was a genuine 
American citizen and appeared in public 
as my friend. 


We descended to the dining-room 
and I ordered a bottle of wine to disperse 
my unenviable thoughts. As I looked 
round I received a dreadful shock. 
Sitting at a table opposite was a man 
whom I had known well in Berlin and 
had often met at dances, Count Limburg- 
Stirum, of the Dutch branch of the 
family. 1 must have grown pale, for my 
companion whispered : 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

Limburg-Stirum had already crossed 
over to greet me, and asked: “Do you 
think you are going to get across safely?” 

I registered astonishment and replied : 

“Why not?” 

“Well, after all, you are a German!” 

“1% A German? Good heavens, I 
ama Swiss. In those days I was attached 
to the Swiss Legation in Berlin.” ... 

The good ship Noordam continued her 
voyage, and at last the chalk cliffs of 
England lay to port. I gazed at them 
with mixed feelings. It took a whole 
day to pass them . . . The chalk cliffs 
still lay on our left, when early in the 
morning, at seven o'clock on Friday, 
August 13, as I was lying in my bath, @ 
steward knocked at the door, and said: 

“Some British officers wish to have a 
word with you.” 

This was the darkest moment of my 
life. 


| was separated from my companion 

and taken by train. under the escort 
of a detective and a naval officer, to 
London. where, to my amazement, I 
was driven to Scotland Yard. 


We entered a building like a castle 
and crossed a courtyard to a mighty 
curved staircase. Through broad 
corridors instilling an atmosphere of 
peaceful dignity, we came to a door 
which opened suddenly and admitted 
us to a room occupied by a group of 
naval officers in gold-encrusted uniforms. 
It was not long before I learned that 
two of them, who wore the aiguillettes 
of royal aides-de-camp, were Admiral 
Sir Reginald Hall, the Chief of the 
British Naval Intelligence Service, and 
his right-hand man, Lord Herschel. 
To the left of the fire- 
place stood a heavy table, 
behind which sat the Chief 
of the C.I.D., Sir Basil 
Thomson, wearing born- 
rimmed spectacles. 

This pleasant gathering 
in my honour offered ex- 
citing prospects. They all 
sat there and bored me 
through with malevolent 
eyes. Admiral Hall stood 


up. 

“Do you knowa Captain 
Rintelen?” ~ 

“T am not obliged to 
answer you.” 

Sir Basil Thomson: 
“You apparently do not 
know where you are!” 

“ Wherever I am, I have 
been brought by force. I 
have no business here, and 
I shall not reply to any 
questions until I have 
spoken with the Minister 
of my country. Oram I, 
perhaps, to be charged 
with a crime?” 

Sir Basil Thomson: 
“You are a German and 
have to explain why you 
are on English soil.” 

“I did not land on 
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English soil of my own free will. I was 
brought here by force in violation of 
all justice.” 

My reply caused a great uproar. 
Hall and Thomson grew irritated, while 
I pretended to get angry and, keeping 
faithfully to my réle, began to shout 
that I protested against the whole 
proceedings and demanded to be 
taken to the Swiss Minister. I insisted 
on this right wntil they actually 
became uncertain of their case. . 


T# meeting broke up, and I was 
informed that I should be escorted 
at once to the Swiss Legation. The 
Minister, M. Gaston Carlin, was a 
dignified old gentleman, tull and with 
white hair, and he spoke in German. 
“ Now tell me,” he said, “ what this 
is all about. . What do the 
English want with you? I have heard 
from my office that your passports 
and military papers are in order, but 
the English maintain obstinately that 
you are the German Captain Rintelen. 
Can you explain how they conceived 
the idea?” 

I decided to risk a great bluff. 

“I can disclose it to you, your 
Excellency,” I said. “ Captain Rintelen 
really was on the boat, but the British 
have got hold of the wrong man. The 
Noordam, as I have read in “ The 
Times,” has already reached Rotterdam, 


SPY, BUT A GALLANT OFFICER 

Captain von Rintelen was admittedly a spy, but he showed 

remarkable courage, and he was described by the naval 

correspondent of the “Daily Telegraph" as * a gallant 
officer and gentleman from beginning to end.” 


and the German officer, whom I did 
not want to betray to the English, is 
far away by now. You see, your 
Excellency, my sympathies are with 
Germany. I spent my boyhood there, 
and you will remember that my father 
was Swiss Consul at Leipzig.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember your father. 
Your attitude has been quite correct.”. . . 


H® telephoned’ in my presence to the 
Admiralty and communicated the 
disconcerting solution of the mystery, 
after which my escort took me back to 
Admiral Hall. Everybody was foaming 
with rage at having let the German 
captain slip through their hands, but 
the Admiral, who alone remained 
perfectly calm, came up to me and said : 

“So you are not Rintelen ?” 

“T gave all explanations to my 
Minister.” 

Nevertheless, I was not immediately 
set at liberty. I was to be kept in 
custody until the evening of the follow- 
ing day, and should then be allowed to 
resume my journey. Two “ adjutants ” 
were attached to me, a naval commander 
and a detective, and I took up my 
quarters at the Hotel Cecil. I felt that 
the battle was won and ordered a drink. 
Nothing could happen to me, and I 
only had to wait for the settling of a 
few formalities. I began to wonder 
how soon I could be in Berlin. 

My two companions sat in the 
adjoining room, with the communicating 
door ajar, so that they might keep an 
eye on me and see that I did not escape. 
T walked to and fro, and heard them 
conversing. 

Suddenly a remark was dropped 
which made me prick up my ears and 
listen intently: 

os - a special inquiry in Berne 
by the British Legation ? ”” 

“Yes. It isn’t merely a consular 
matter. Admiral Hall has specially 
asked the Legation to find out whether 
it is possible that Emile Gaché is now 
in London.”” 








| HAD heard enough to know that my 

position was serions, that I had lost 
the fight when a minute before I had 
been convinced that I had won. I raged 
round the room. The Legation in Berne 
was bound to discover that the real 


Emile Gaché was living in Switzerland, 


and could not now be in London. 
When the English knew that, I should 
be in a hole. 

T reasoned as follows: as I had been 
the only passenger, with the exception 
of the American, to be examined and 
taken off the boat, they must be aware 
that I had embarked on the Noordam in 
New York, and if they knew that they 
must possess information concerning 
what I had been doing in America. That 


meant that a blow had been struck 
against us in the United States, which I 
had only escaped by my departure. 
When the answer arrived from Berne, I 
should be regarded as a civilian and 
sent back to America in custody, where 
a disagreeable welcome would await me. 
Whatever happened, they would not let 
me go, so it was better to be a prisoner 
of war than to be sent to an American 
jail. After I had rapidly reviewed the 
situation, I knocked at the door and said 
to one of my “ warders ” : 

“ Excuse me. Is it possible to have a 
word with Admiral Hall at once ? ” 

“T don’t think so. What do you 
want ? Is it so urgent ?” 

“Yes, it is. Admiral Hall will be 
highly interested in what I have to say 
to him.” 

“Well, tell me then.” 

‘No. I cannot do that. I must speak 
to the Admiral himself.” 

He went to the telephone. It was 
already eight in the evening, but the 


* Admiral was still in his office and pre- 


pared to receive me at once. Rain was 
streaming down as we crossed the court- 
yard of the Admiralty. Hall was stand- 
ing in his room, and asked: “ What 
brings you here at so late an hour?” 


COCKTAILS AT THE ADMIRALTY 


stoop to attention : “I surrender.” 
“What do you mean? We have just 
wired to Berne on your account . . .” 

“That is why I have come. It is no 
longer necessary.” 

“What does all this mean ? ” 

“Captain Rintelen begs to report to 
you, sir, as a prisoner of war.” 

The Admiral dropped into his seat. 
He gazed at me, rocked a little in his 
chair, then sprang up and clapped me 
on the shoulder as he growled apprecia- 
tively : “ That was well done.” He tore 
open the door to the adjoining room, 
called in Lord Herschell and said: 
“Let me introduce you to our latest 
prisoner of war, Kapitanleutnant von 
Rintelen ! ” 

Herschell turned on his heel, went 
into his own office, and returned with a 
bottle and three glasses. 

“Sit down,” he said, “ and let’s have 
a cocktail to get over the shock. You are 
fond of cocktails, aren’t you?” 

“What do you mean? How do you 
know that ?-” 
Herschell 

York!” 

It was growing late, and the two 
officers proposed that we should dine 
together before I was sent to a con- 
centration camp. We drove toaclub to 
which they both belonged, and entered 
the dining-room in which a large number 
of British officers were sitting. 
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replied: ‘“‘From New 


“T wonder what they'd say if they 
kmew who you were,” Herschell re- 
marked. 

The Admiral selected a table in a 
corner where we could be alone and talk 
quietly. He and Lord Herschell natur- 
ally had a lot that they wanted to ask 
me, and in order to make me loquacious 
they told me things which gave me a 
thrill of horror as I listened. Certainly 
they did not reveal any important 
secrets. 


‘They were only, in their own view, 
giving me a few details of the world- 
embracing activity of the Naval In- 
telligence Service, yet it grew clear 
to me that during the whole of the 
war we had undertaken practically 
nothing without the British Secret 
Service having previously acquired 
information on each occasion about 
our intended moves. 


I spent a long evening with the two 
Englishmen and learned much of which 
Thad hitherto been ignorant. 

“You need not have waited so long 
for that cocktail I gave you at the 
Admiralty, Captain,” said Lord 
Herschell. : 

“So long?” 

“We expected you four weeks ago. 
Our preparations had been made for 
your reception, but you took your 
time. Why did you not leave New York 
as soon as you got the telegram ?” 

What was that? What was he 
saying? There. are times when one 
cannot trust one’s own ears ! 


" Bexonp a doubt, Kapitinleutnant,” 
Admiral Hall went on, “ it will 
hurt your feelings as a German officer, 
but it was not so much the work of our 
own agents that you fell into our hands! 
You may thank your Naval or Military 
Attachés for that—whichever of the 
two it may have been. 1 don’t know... 
Were you always in full harmony with 
—er—Captain von Papen?” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” 

“Still something unpleasant for you 
to hear. There must be a certain limit, 
to human recklessness . . . he wired and 
wirelessed your name so often to Berlin 
in good honest straightforward Germaa 
that he just played you into our hands. 
It seemed almost deliberate . . .” 

I was tongue-tied. I had been 
betrayed! They seemed to know every- 
thing—my sudden recall . . . every- 
thing. With an effort I harked back to 
the earlier topic of conversation. 

“T don’t get your meaning, Lord 
Herschell. Which telegram were you 
talking about ?” 

Admiral Hall bent over the table 
towards me. He pushed his spectacles 
aside, looked at me keenly, and said, 
with pointed sarcasm : 


HE DEALT WITH GERMAN SPIES 


During the Great War Sir Basil Thomson, seen above, was 
Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, andmanya ag 
man suspected of being a German agent was brought before 

Captain von Rintelen was one, and in 
a graphic account of his encounter with 
asit at Scotland Yard. 


him for interrogator 
this chapter he give 
Sir 











“We mean the telegram which you 
received on July the 6th, that is to 
say, a month ago. Captain Boy-Ed 
met you at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fifth Street, where he handed 
you the wire and—just wait a minute— 
T’'ll read you the text.” 

He put his hand in his breast pocket 
and drew out a small packet of papers, 
one of which he extracted and, to my 
astonishment, read out as follows : 

“To the German Embassy, for the 

Naval Attaché. Captain Rintelen is to 

be informed unobtrusively that he is 

under instructions to return to Germany.” 


wrt do you say to that?” he 
asked. “ Were we not right in 
saying that you took your time ?” 

A certain macabre humour, which I 
had managed to retain up till then, 
began to desert me. 

“Where did you get hold of the 
telegram, Sir Reginald? How did you 
get to know about it ? Surely it was in 
code, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was in code all right, Captain, 
but we decoded it. As a matter of fact, 
we had lost trace of you over there for 
a couple of weeks, but when you booked 
your passage, and then when you 





embarked on the 
Noordam—from that 
moment you were our 
prisoner,” he added 
rather maliciously. 

I sat back in my 
chair and involun- 
tarily thought of the 
day when the excel- 
lent Boniface ap- 
peared in my office 
and gloomily reported 
that British agents 
had copied the Ger- 
man Naval Attaché’s 
“Most Secret” G.G. 
Code. y 

Hall had been 
watching me closely. 

“We also have in 
our possession  tele- 
grams to Count Spee, 


the Admiral com- 
manding the cruiser 
squadron,” remarked 
Lord Herschell casu- 
ally, as if lost in 
thought. 

What was that? 


Surely Admiral Spee 
and his squadron had 
been cornered by 
British attle-cruisers 
far back as 
December 8, 1914. 
Yet Lord Herschel 
was apparently main- 
taining that the 
British had intercepted telegrams to 
him too. But the theft of the code from 
the Naval Attaché had only happened 
much later. How could the two things 
be reconciled ?_ I wanted to know, so 
proceeded on a little piece of bluff. 

“But you only had the code copied 
long after December 1914!” 





Elliott and Bry 


HA shot out at me: 
“When did you say we had the 
code copied ? ” 

Tt was a trap. He was obviously 
wanting to find out whether I knew 
when and how the code had been copied. 
I made a rapid calculation. I was a 
prisoner of war in England. As such I 
should certainly find some means of 
getting information through to Germany 
pretty soon. But I had to have details. 
Could it do any harm if I told these two 
officers here and now that I knew how 
the code had been stolen? I thought 
hurriedly : “ No, it could harm no one 
if I ventured on a little fun now.” 

“Oh, I see,” said I. “ You mean 
that affair in New York, when you put 
that young woman on to the secretary 
at the Embassy. Why, every child has 
heard of that.” 
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The two of them looked at me some- 
what taken aback. Then Hall replied, 
grinding the words out slowly through 
his teeth : < 

“Every child has heard of that, has 
it ¢ In that case, can you explain to me 
why they are still using this code in 
Berlin?” 

There we had it! A painful silence 

followed, during which wild ideas 
coursed through my’ brain. I was 
tormented by horrible suspicions. So 
Papen had telegraphed my name quite 
openly! . . . Had he had a finger in 
this pie? 1 had Jong been afraid that 
it would come to this, though I had, 
as a matter of course, sent a written 
warning to Berlin immediately after my 
conversation with the Naval Attaché, 
“The code is in the enemy’s hands ; 
don’t use it any longer for telegraphing. 
Change it as quickly as possible.” 


WHY | FAILED 

| «NEw from certain sources that my 

message had reached Berlin safely, 
but apparently nobody had taken any 
It was enough to make one 
weep! The healthy faces of the two 
Englishmen regained their serenity, and 
Hall went on: 

“You gave us no end of trouble at 
that time, Captain, We had found the 
first code ; we had fished it out when 
the cruiser Magdeburg went down not 
far from Kronstadt a few days after the 
beginning of the war. The captain had 
thrown it overboard. It was very con- 
venient for us, as we picked up all 
telegrams from Berlin to New York 
until such time as you went to America, 
bringing a new G.G. Code with you. 

“You had hardly got there when they 
started using it. Of course, we had 
been informed that you were coming, 
that you were going to America, and 
taking a new code over; all that had 
been telegraphed to New York, and we 
had read it. From that moment we 
were unable to decipher your people’s 
telegrams any longer, till we got hold of 
the new code too.” 

I was horrified. What damage 
couldn’t the British do to Germany if 
they could read the telegrams which 
were sent all over the world from 
Berlin! It simply did not bear thinking 
about. I clung to one hope: I must 
‘and should find means to get a message 
through to Germany from my captivity 
that the code was no longer secret. But 
then I went hot and cold all over, for 
T had already sent just such a message 
to Germany. They already had in their 
possession a written document from me, 
containing the words : “ For God’s sake 
be careful ; the code has leaked out.” I 
had already told them, so urgent had 
Boniface’s warnings been, and what had 





happened ? ‘They went on telegraphing perhaps . . . It’s 
in the same code. If they had neglected time we left here. If 
my first warning, no doubt my second you've no objection, 
message would find its way into the we'll just have a 
waste-paper basket... . whisky and soda at 
It was ghastly. I forced myself to my place before the 
keep calm; the mischief was out and military authorities 
seemed bent on taking its course. take charge of you. 
As from midnight 
# BY the way, 1 was meaning to ask you're in their hands 
yousome moreaboutthe telegram as prisoner of war.” 
to Admiral von Spee, Lord Herschell,” I So we got into his 
remarked after a pause, which had magnificent motor car 
given me time to draw breath after the and drove to his 
shattering events of theevening. Inthe bachelor flat in St. 
meantime the port had done its work James’s Street. 
and pulled me together. Also, by the I looked round his 
mercy of Providence, Herschell was at study with some sur- 
that moment in the act of sending an _ prise. 
Admiralty message off with the German “T expect you 
evening communiqué, which he pro- know most of these 
ceeded to read to us, Admiral Hall and people,” Herschell 
myself, with an expression of vinegary remarked. 
sweetness on his face : “Yes, indeed.” 
“The occupation of the outer forts All round the walls 
of Grodné is progressing satisfac- and bookcases were 





































torily .. .” dozens of silver- 
“How about the telegram to Count framed photographs 
Spee ?” I asked him. of German princes 


“We'll come to that later—at my flat and princesses. 





“When one has served for years as u 
lord-in-waiting . . .” Herschell smiled. 
“And one day peace will break out 
again between us and their Highnesses 
over there.” 

The present was forgotten and we 
exchanged memories of the peaceful 
days before the war. 





MeEsxwiute Admiral Hall, always 
chivalrous, had composed a tele 

gram to my people in Germany, to 
relteve their minds on the subject of my 
“absence.” ... “I'll hand the telegram 
in to the American Embassy tomorrow 
morning, and the day after your people 
will know that you're in good hands,’ 
added the Admiral with a grin. 

Ten minutes to twelve, damn it! 

Lord Herschell sat down at the piano. 

“ Now’s your last chance ; what would 
you like best, my poor friend ?” 

“ The fire-music from the Walkiire.” 

Fate really had me by the short hairs 
now. Where was the damned casualness 
of this young Military Attaché Papen 
going to land me now ? 

Admiral Hall took me by the arm in 
an almost friendly way. “I’m afraid 


MASTER-MIND OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE | We must say good-bye now. There 

From the beginning to the end of the war Admiral Sir Reginald Hall (seen in the top photo. #7 two gentlemen waiting for you out- 

graph as he was in war-time, and in the lower one as he is today) was Director of the side from the Military Police. 

inteligence Division of the Admiralty War Staff, ‘The Division worked most successtully A handshake, as I thanked them for 

and attained astonishingly correct forecasts of the movements of enemy ships and sub- itality i i 

marines, and Admiral Hall, though his work was necessarily unknown to the general public, Uc hospitality in the middle of a war, 
made a ‘great contribution towards the final victory. and I was outside. A quarter of an hour 

later and I was at the police station 
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SECTION XIII 


flome Dront : 


HE first Zeppelin to rain bombs on London, LZ.38, arrived over the East End on the 
evening of May 31, 1915. The casualty list amounted to 7 killed and 35 injured. @ The 
famous woman publicist, Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, who was a welfare worker in the East 

End at the time, describes with deep sympathy the sufferings of the civilian population under 


this new terror. 


@ Major Erich Linnarz, who commanded the Zeppelin, recounts with 


military detachment how he led the first death mission to London women and children 

@ A later raid on the West End of London on October 13, 1915, when much greater damage 

was done, is described by an eye witness, Mr. James Wickham, then call boy at the Gaiety, 
who had a miraculous escape from death. 
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A WORKER FOR WOMEN 

At the outbreak of war the campaign for 
“Votes for Women” was in full swing, 
but the leaders, including Miss Sylvia 


Pankhurst, seen above, immediately 
abandoned politics for social service. 


On the silence arose an ominous 

grinding . . . growing in volume 
. . . throbbing, pulsating . . . filling 
the air with its sound. ... 

Then huge reports smote the éar, 
shattering, deafening, and the roar of 
falling masonry... An air raid! 

Mrs. Payne was on my threshold, 
her face ineffably tender. “‘ Miss Pank- 
hurst, come down to us!” Half-smiling, 
she reached out her arms to me. “ Let 
us keep together !” 


| was writing at home one evening. 


| went to her from my little table in 

the corner. She clung to me, trem- 
bling. The angry grinding still pulsated 
above us. Again that terrific burst of 
noise ; those awful bangs, the roar of 
the falling buildings, the rattle of 
shrapnel on the roof close above our 
heads. 

“No use to worry; only a few houses 
will be struck among the thousands,” 
I rallied her gently, feeling detached 
from it all—and far away. The thought 
of the’ bombs crashing down on the 
densely populated city was appalling— 
yet for our household I had no least 
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shade cf apprehension—and for myself 
life had no great claim. I was only a 
member of the salvage corps, saving 
and succouring as I might amid this 
wreckage, happy if I might aid in 
laying some stones to build the city of 
the future. 

“Come down,” she pleaded, in the 
next quiet interval. Up or down was 
the same in a two-storied dwelling, 
aged and gimcrack ; but to please her 
I went where she would, supporting 
her, for she almost failed at the stairs. 
Jim Payne was waiting for us below. 

. Again the huge reports, louder, 
yet ‘louder ; the roar more monstrous, 


“ Jim, go and find Miss Smyth,” Mrs. 
Payne murmured, her voice breaking. 
Obediently he fetched Smyth. She had 
been out on the flat roof, trying to see 
the aircraft, and was eager to return. 


onsensE ! ” I ordered. “ Do not be 

foolhardy!” “ This roof cannot 

save us if the house is struck,” she pro- 

tested. “I know, but you need not 

get shrapnel in your eyes,” I answered 

her sharply. “Can you not hear it on 
the roof?” 


More crashes silenced us. . . . More 
crashes !...More crashes 1... Again 
more crashes . . . and each more 
monstrous . . . What a burst of sound, 
tremendous ; the very earth shook 
with it!... More crashes... again 

«again, again. ... 


At last it was over. 

Next morning there were pieces of 
shell on our flat roof. Swarms of 
children were out in the road picking up 
shrapnel, prizing up with impromptu 
tools the bits of metal which had 
embedded themselves in the road. 
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FIRST AIR. RAID 


by Sylvia Pankhurst 


A®T Geman rioting broke out again. 

Panic ran rampant. A lighted 
cigarette-end was enough at times to 
gain a man a blow. Little Minnie 
O’Brien, with her bent little legs and 
pinched face showing childhood’s 
tickets, came crying to me to tell me 
her father had smacked her face when 
she sat playing the piano after dusk, 
the gas lit and the dark curtains not 
drawn. 


To see the devastation wrought by 
last night’s air raid unaccustomed 
visitors came flocking to the East End— 
well-dressed people in motors, jour- 
nalists, photographers, high military 
officials, Red Cross nurses, policewomen, 
travellers from all over the world. 

Impatient passengers on the tops of 
buses were asking before they had yet 
passed Bishopsgate: “Is this the 
East End?” Sightseers paused at 
Shoreditch Church because rumour 
declared it had been injured, though 
not a sign of damage was to be seen. 
Crowds stood with chins uncomfortably 
upstretched arguing whether the thin 
shadow cast by the lightning conductor 
might really be a crack. For hours a 
constant stream of people was rassing 
through the churchyard, a cluster 
always gathering round the ancient 
stocks, because some lingered to look 
at them from interest, and others 
craned over their shoulders to see if 
those who paused were looking at a 
bomb. 

Many West End folk gave up their 
search here and went home disappointed, 
yet only a stone’s throw farther, in the 
poor alleys branching off from Hoxton 
Street, abundance of wreckage might 
be seen. 


Every East End district has its own 
character. Bow always seemed to me 
the gayest, friendliest, and most colour- 
ful; Hoxton amongst the dreariest. 
In Hoxton Street I have more than once 
seen women fighting, a thing I have 
never witnessed in any other part of 
the East End. 


‘copay these mean streets were 
thronged and seething. Poor people 
in frowzy garments crowded the road- 
ways and squeezed past each other in 
the narrow alleys. What sights for the 
pretty ladies in dainty dresses, craning 
their slender white throats from taxi- 
cab windows ! What sights for the rather 
too generously fed business men and 
well-groomed officers : miserable dwell- 
ings, far from fit for human families, 
poorly dressed women of working sort, 
with sad, worn faces; and others, 
sunk lower, just covered, no more, in 
horrid rags, hopeless, unhappy beings ; 
half-clad neglected little children— 
sadder these even than the havoc 
wrought by German bombs ! 

Streams of people led the way to the 
damaged buildings, a babble of talk 
rising incessantly: ‘‘ We poor people 
are being made to pay for it!” .. . 
“ Why is everything so dear?” “ Pota- 
toes... not fit for pigs, and such a 

rice |” < “ Conscription ? ” 
“What ! They don’t need it. They can 
get all the poor fellows they want 
without!” ... “They put off men 
as always worked hard and tell ’em to 
give their lives!” 


Rows mostly made up of women 
gathered before each ruined home. 
One, where a child had been killed, was 
still inhabited. A soldier in khaki 
stood at the door striving in vain to 
keep back the press of human bodies 
surging against it. The people who 
lived there were scarcely able to force 
a way to their own door. A bomb had 
descended upon a brewery; from the 
roof to the cellar all had fallen, only 
the outer walls remained, and a mass 
of charred wood im the basement. 
Many dwellings were thus completely 
gutted. In the ashes left by the fires 
which had ravaged them nothing save 
the twisted ironwork of the bedsteads 
could be identified. A chorus of wailing 
stirred amongst the women: “Oh, 
my God! Look at the home!” .. . 


umour raced hot-foot: “* There 
were little lights signalling : selling 
them where to drop the bombs!” . . 
“Germans!” . . . “ Beasts.” . 
“Germans ! ” “T saw  taxi-cabs 
anviig up and | down signalling !” 
“Germans!” . . 





“They should all have been cleared 
out at the beginning of the war!” 
“The Government has nowhere to put 
them!” . . . “ They go and give them- 
selves up to the police and they tell 
them to go home. . . . Everywhere a 
bomb is dropped you'll find one of their 
shops was wrecked near! ” 

Alas, where in the East End would 
one fail to find a German shop which 
had been wrecked in the anti-German 
riots? Near to the brewery was a 
baker’s shop with a German name on 
the fascia ; the door, the shutters, the 
very window-frames had been torn off. 
It was boarded up now with new, un- 
painted wood. The crowds as they 
passed it growled imprecations; wild 
stories grew there. 

In Hoxton Street was a rush of 
excitement. A German baker's, one 
of the few still remaining, had just been 
raided. “They were serving bread 
there an hour ago!” a surprised voice 


uttered. “They go in to buy bread 
from them, and then they wreck the 
shop,” another answered. The win- 
dows were smashed, only a few jagged 
bits of glass still attached to the frame- 
work. The pavement was littered with 
glass and flour. The shop had been 
cleared of everything portable. A 
policeman stood at the door. Two 
soldiers came out laughing. “ There is 
plenty of new bread downstairs if you 
want it ; it will only be wasted there !” 
they called as they went off seeking 
new quarry. 


Dow the street police whistles 

sounded vociferously : a babel of 
shouting, tremendous outery. A crowd 
was advancing at a run, a couple of lads 
on bicycles leading, a swarm of children 
on the fringes, screaming like gulls. 
Missiles were flying. In the centre of the 
turmoil men dragged a big, stout man, 
stumbling and resisting in their grasp, 





WHEN DEATH CAME TO THE DOORSTEP 
The German plea that the bombing of open towns was directed only against objectives of 





military importance was not j 





ied by the facts. First Zeppelins and then bombing 


aeroplanes having failed to find their mark, lightened thei loads for the journey home across 
lorth Sea by dropping bombs promiscuously wherever they could hope to strike terror 


eS the hearts 


the people of England. Above is a house in the suburbs of London in May 


4915, in front of which a bomb was dropped during the raid described in this chapter 
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his clothes whitened by four, his 
mouth dripping blood. They rushed 
him on. New throngs closed round 
him. 

From another direction arose more 
shouting. A woman’s scream. The 
tail of the crowd dashed off towards 
the sound. Crowds raced to it from 
all directions . . . fierce, angry shouts 
and yells... . 


A woman was in the midst ot a 
struggling mob ; her biouse half-torn 
off, her tair hair fallen, ner face con- 
torted with pain and terror, blood 
running down her bare white arm. A 
big, drunken man flung her to the 
ground. She was lost to sight... . 
“Oh, my God! Oh! They are 
kicking her ! ’? a woman screamed. 


“Do help her!” 1 pleaded with 
a soldier who stood watching. He 
shrugged his shoulders. “I can’t do 
anything.” “ You are a soldier; they 
will respect you!” Why should I ?” 


Daily xpress 


ACE OF THE LZ.38 


To Major Erich Linnarz, commander of the 

airship LZ.38, fell the duty of leading the 

first Zeppelin raid on London in May, 

1015. His attack was the forerunner of 

others, in which death came to both raiders 

and raided, But Linnarz survived, and he 
is shown here as he is today. 


N the evening of May 31, 1915, 
O the sun, setting behind the 
Zeppelin sheds at Brussels- 

Evere, smeared the sky with crimson 
streaks as though fingers dipped in 
blood had been drawn across the horizon. 
Sixteen years before there had been an 
international conference at The Hague. 
Forty-four Powers were represented on 
that occasion. It was a year before 
flight in the air by any means what- 
ever (except balloons) was accomplished. 
One of the results of this conference 
was a decision “ To probibit the launch- 





he asked with a curl ot the lip. ~ Look, 
there’s another soldier: can’t you get 
on to him?” 

“She is covered with blood!” a 
woman’s voice cried again. I struggled 
to reach her, but the closely packed 
onlookers would not make way for me. 
An Army motor drove up and was 
halted by the press. An officer, hawk- 
eyed, aquiline, sat in the front; there 
were vacant seats behind. I sprang 
to the step: “A woman is being hurt 
here. Will you take her away from the 
crowd?” “TI don’t think we can; 
we are on military business,” he 
answered curtly. Thé horn was sounded, 
the people made way, the car drove 
Oni G « 
The woman on the ground was 
unconscious. Those who a moment. 
before had shrieked imprecations were 
seized with pity. The nearest raised 
her and rested her on a fruiterer’s 
upturned barrel. A couple of women 
supported her with their arms ; another 


was fastening up her hair. She drooped, 
still nerveless, her colour gone, her eyes 
closed. They chafed her hands, the 
crowd about them silent and awed. 
Passion was spent. “I believe in all 
things being done in a proper manner.” 
“Killing the woman won’t do any 
good!” Two voices were heard. 

“Make a way there! Make a way 
there! Move on! Move on!” the police 
came shouting and pushing through the 
throng, hustling away with equal 
roughness the onlookers. the fainting 
woman and those who bore her. 

Another mob swept round the corner, 
hot in fury, baiting a man in flour- 
covered clothing, wrenched and jerked 
by the collar, thumped on the back, 
kicked from the rear. “ All right, 
guv'’ner; all right,” he articulated 
between the blows, in humble and 
reasoning Cockney-tones, fully typic 
as that of his assailants. Alas, poor 
Patriotism, what foolish cruelties are 
committed in thy name ! 
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| WAS LONDON’S 
FIRST ZEPP RAIDER 


by Major Erich Linnarz 


Major LINNARZ, who was commander of Zeppelin LZ.38, had been four times over 


England before, on May 31, 1915, he succeeded in reaching London. 


This_was 


London’s first air raid, and Major Linnarz dropped |19 bombs on Leytonstone, Stoke 

Newington, Whitechapel, Stepney, and Shoreditch. The casualties were seven killed 

and 35 injured. He describes in this historic narrative his sensations throughout 

the yourney and the raid. While he was returning he was attacked by anti-aircraft 
guns and nine British pilots, but succeeded in making his escape 


ing of projectiles or explosives from 
balloons or other kinds of aerial vessels 
by nations at war.” A manifesto to 
this effect was drawn up. But only 
twenty-seven of the forty-four Powers 
represented signed it. Germany was 
not one. 

In August 1914 the drums of war 
sounded over Europe, and, with the 
staccato rattle of machine-guns and the 
growl of howitzers, there mingled for 
the first time the whine of hurtling 
aerial bombs. 

There had been many discussions at 
German headquarters since the out- 
break of war before it was decided to 
use the Zeppelin and its bombs as a 
weapon of war against British towns. 

So far the raiding Zeppelin had been 
used only on the Western Front and 
for the purposes of naval reconnaissance. 

It was not until January 1915 that 
the Kaiser at last sanctioned the bomb- 
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ing ot England, and not until four 
months later that he was prevailed 
upon by his advisers -to give his consent 
to attacking London. 

The proud ship LZ.38, the latest 
product of Count Zeppelin’s works at 
Friedrichschafen on Lake Constance, 
which I commanded, was one of those 
detailed for the job. 

On the morning of May 31 orders in 
cipher were brought from Berlin to me 
at Brussels to raid London. 

Preparations for the flight were 
carried out all that day. Engines were 
tested, ballast tanks examined, the 
radio apparatus thoroughly overhauled, 
and the huge deflated envelope closely 
inspected for flaws. 

Presently there was the hiss of gas 
and slowly the monster took a more 
rigid shape. 

Then the bomb-racks were loaded. 
One hundred and nineteen bombs there 


were in all — eighty 
nine incendiary, thirty 
high-explosive ones. A 
ton and a half of death. 

As the _ perspiring 
soldiers wheeled the 
infernal things on trucks 
before placing them in 
position, the setting 
sun sank behind the 
shed and stained the 
sky a deeper and more 
ominous red. 

My crew, clad in their 
leather jackets and fur 
helmets, were standing 
in groups on the land- 
ing ground. A siren 
sounded shrilly and they 
moved to the shed, 
entered the gondola and 
took up their posts. 


Gat guided by 
ropes the ship slid 
smoothly forward. The 
sounding of a second 
siren indicated that the 
ship was clear of its shed. 
“ Hands off, ease the 
guides,” I shouted. The 
men at the ropes let go. 
Great eddies of dust 
swept through the air as 
the final test to the mam- 
moth propellers was 
given. An officer ap- 
proached and told me 
all was ready, I stepped 
in, gave a signal, and 
mysteriously the ship 
soared upwards. Wewere Though 
‘on our way to London. 
From my cabin, with 
its softly lit dials— 
every one with a story 
to tell—its maps, its 
charts, and compass, I could hear 
the rhythmic throb of the engines, 
feel the languorous swing of the 
gondola as we rode smoothly through 


space. 

Over invaded Belgium we flew. 

Here it was that one of my crew at 
the helm reported that he had sighted 
what he thought to be a hostile airship 
approaching. For safety I altered 
course and steered in the direction of 
Ostend. 

Often raiding Zeppelins, on their way 
out from Belgium to England, en- 
countered enemy craft endeavouring to 
intercept their passage. But, as. it 
afterwards turned out, this one was 
only Captain Lehmann, who was killed 
in ‘an airship crash in America last 
year, on one of the other Zeppelins 
detailed to raid England. 





SHE GAVE LONDON ITS BAPTISM OF BOMBS 


the German High Command at first had faith in their Zep) 
their vulnerability was later revealed when British airmen shot 

flames and crippled others. Here is the LZ.38, Major Linnarz’s peelia about to ascend from 
her base. How near to disaster be airship and her crew came when i 


lins for successfully raiding England, 
jown several of the great airships in 


ralded London is described 


the raider himself in this chapter. 


Daily Express 


He had left Namur earlier, also with 

London as his aim, but over the 
Channel he had broken a propeller, 
which had pierced his gas-bag and 
forced him to return to his base. He 
was on his way back when we saw him. 
None of the other ships reached London 
that night, but discharged their bombs 
on East Coast towns. 

On, on we sped. It was a beautiful 
night—a night of star-spangled skies 
and gentle breezes, a night hard to 
reconcile with a purpose as grim as ours. 

And then the glimmer of water 
showed below and we knew we were 
over the sea. Tiny red specks winked 
at us. They were patrol boats keeping 
their ceaseless watch in the Channel, 
and we were looking down their funnels 
into the glowing heart of their stoke- 
hold furnaces. England! 
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We crossed the black ridge of the 
coast. Immediately from below anti- 
aircraft guns spat viciously. We could 
hear the shells screaming past us. We 
increased our altitude and our speed. 

Across the Thames estuary we raced, 
wheeling inland at Shoeburyness, over 
Southend, which I had raided the week 
before—and then, following the gleaming 
river, we made straight for the capital. 

Twenty minutes later we were over 
London. There below us its great 
expanse lay spread. I knew it all so 
well. I had spent several months there 
five years before. 

There seemed to have been little 
effort to dim the city. There were the 
old familiar landmarks—St. Paul’s, the 
Houses of Parliament, and Buckingham 
Palace, dreaming in the light of the 
moon which had now risen. 


Daily Express 
ZEPP MEN 

In Britain the Zeppelin raids aroused 
bitter feelings, but those who carried 
them out were ‘heroes in Germany. Here 
is Major Linnarz with two. lieutenants 
who shared with him both danger and 

fame in 1915. 


1 glanced at the clock. It was ten 
minutes to eleven. The quivering 
altimeter showed that our height was 
10,000 feet. The air was keen, and 
we buttoned our jackets as we 
prepared to deal the first blow against 
the heart of your great and powerful 
nation. 

Inside the gondola it was pitch dark 
save for the glowing pointers of the dials. 
The sliding shutters of the electric lamps 
with which each one of the crew was 
provided were drawn. ‘There was 
tension as I leaned out of one of the 
gondola portholes and surveyed the 
lacework of lighted streets and squares. 
An icy wind lashed my face. 

I mounted the bombing platform. 
My finger hovered on the button that 
electrically operated the bombing 
apparatus. 

Then I pressed it. We waited. 
Minutes seemed to pass before, above 
the humming song of the engines. 
there rose a shattering roar. 





Was it fancy that there also leaped 
from far below the faint cries of tortured 
souls ? 

I pressed again. A cascade of orange 
sparks shot upwards, and a billow of 
incandescent smoke drifted slowly away 
to reveal a red gash of raging fire on the 
face of the wounded city. 


Oe by one, every thirty seconds, the 

bombs moaned and burst. Flames 
sprang up like serpents goaded to attack. 
Taking one of the biggest fires, I was 
able by it to estimate my speed and my 
drift. Beside me my second in com- 
mand carefully watched the result of 
every bomb and made rapid calculations 
at the navigation chart. 

Suddenly from the depths great 
swords of light stabbed the sky. One 
caught the gleam of the aluminium of 
our gondola, passed it, retraced, caught 
it again, and then held us in its beam. 
Instantly the others chased across the 
sky, and we found ourselves moving 
through an endless sea of dazzling light. 

Inside the gondola it was brighter 
than sunlight. Every detail of the car 
was thrown into sharp relief. The crew 
at their posts looked like a set of actors 
grouped in the limelight without their 
make-up. 

And so began a game of hide and 
seek in the sky. The helmsman and I 
tried every way of eluding the search- 
lights, practising every trick of navi- 
gation. 





Topical 


THE EARLY ZEPPELIN BOMB 


Besides a large number of high-explosive bombs, many incendiary bombs were carried by the 

LZ.38 and her sister airships when they flew through the night sky to deal death and destruc- 

tion to England's towns. Sometimes these missiles failed to explode, as was the case at 

Westcliff, where the undetonated incendiary bomb shown above was picked up to become 

a mere ‘souvenir. In later raids the bombs used were of greatly increased destructive 
power, making the Zeppelin attacks a most serious menace. 
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Then came the bark of the batteries. 
Shells shrieked past us, above us, below 
us. There were glowing tracer shells 
which we had never seen before, but had 
heard all about—slim projectiles that 
tore a hole in the ship’s fabric and then 
burst into flame. 

It was this thought that cent us home 
quickly. We had been over London for 
an_ hour. 

Soon we left the thrusting search- 
lights behind. We could see ahead of 
us the sea, through which the moon had 
laid a silver path to guide us home. As 
we crossed the black ridge of the shore 
we were met with a further attack from 
the anti-aircraft guns at Burnham and 
Southminster. 


| THINK our gondola light, now alight 
and casting a feeble glow over the 
cabin, perhaps had betrayed us. I put 
it out. Shell after shell whizzed past, 
some of them the dreaded incendiary 
type. Some burst dangerously near, 
in, on we flew, and at last we were out 
of range and the firing died down. 

Now a new menace threatened us— 
aeroplanes. We went in dread of these 
since your pilots had orders that if they 
failed to reach us with machine-gun fire 
they were to climb above us and ram 
our gasbags with their machines. 

Evidently the supreme sacrifice meant 
nothing to these brave men. One by 
one they came from the airfields that 
had been established round the coast to 
intercept returning raiders. 

My look-out thought he spotted one 
flying towards us.. Higher we rose 
out of reach. The British aeroplanes 
were faster than we were, but they 
couldn't reach our height limit. 


Presentey, in the fading moonlight, we 

could see the waves beating against 
the Belgian coastline far below. We 
were feeling cold and hungry, exhausted 
and spent from the high-pitched hours 
of that night—-rather like the remorseful 
reveller returning in the hour before 
the dawn. 

It was almost dawii, The first vague 
light was edging the horizon as we flew 
over invaded Belgium. We had been 
away ten hours. The first attack on 
London had been accomplished. Our 
bomb rack was empty. 

Bebind us we could faintly make out 
the red glow of fire on the sky’s rim. It 
was ravaged London. 

And as we sank to earth and the 
gondola bumped across the landing- 
ground at Brussels-Evere, the sun. 
rising in front of the Zeppelin sheds. 
smeared the sky with crimson streaks 
as though tingers dipped in blood bad 
been drawn across the horizon. 





LNA. 


WAR COMES TO WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Before London was bombed by Zeppelins in May 1915, Southend had had a visit from 
one of Germany's pirates of the skies. Qn May 10 the LZ38 appeared over the estuary of 
the Thames and after dropping one incendiary bomb close to the S.S. Royal Edward moored 
off Southend as a prisoners-of-war hulk, passed over the town about three o'clock in the 
morning, dropping four high explosive and many incendiary bombs. The photograph 
shows a wrecked house in West Street. LZ38 was commanded by Major D. Erich 
Linnarz, whose story of the first Zeppelin raid on London is told in this chapter 
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* 85 October 13, 


GRISLY DEATH 


1915 


OVER the GAIETY 


by James Wickham 


Call-boy at the Gaiety Theatre on the Night of the Raid 


One of the most destructive of the Zeppelin raids took place over the West End 
of London on October 13, 1915—when bombs were dropped in the heart of theatre- 
land, causing great loss of life and damage to property. The author, call-boy at the 
Gaiety Theatre on that evening, was seriously wounded. He here describes in 
graphic staccato phrases the scenes which he witnessed and pays tribute to the 


great courage shown by the actors who were performing at the time. 


This raid 


accounted over all England for 71 killed and 128 injured 


croBeR 13, 1915. A moonless 
O night. London was appre- 
hensive. Its mood was tense. 
Zeppelin warfare during the last moon- 
less period had accounted for forty- 
four lives, had maimed 180, and caused 
damage in the City alone to the extent 
of £510,672. 

Altogether nine of these fearful air 
monsters had come and gone night 
after night—unscathed, almost un- 
challenged. 

So far not one had been brought down 
on British soil. Our air defences and 
combative forces in the air at this stage 
of the war were far from perfect. The 
Zeppelins seemed to be having things 
pretty well all their own way. 


Loxvon was rather “on edge.” Yet, 

true to the “ carry on ” policy of the 
British nation, the West End, it seemed, 
did not lack gaiety on that October 
night as I made my way along the 
Strand to the Gaiety Theatre, where I 
had recently secured the post of call- 
boy. 

Restaurants were crowded. From 
behind the heavily curtained windows 
of the big hotels there came the sound 
of merry-making. 

The popping of champagne corks. 
The pulse of dance music. Heady 
laughter. There were toasts, farewells, 
tears, promises, kisses. War! Tonight 

-Blighty. Tomorrow—who cared ? 

London, capital of the Empire, had 
everything in the way of pleasure to 
offer her sons on leave. 

Theatres were flourishing; ‘‘ House 
Full ” boards hung round their entrances 
every night. At the Gaiety we had been 
playing ‘“Tonight’s the Night” to 
packed houses. 

What a striking contrast to the gloom 
and dimness of the streets was the 
glamour within the thronging theatres. 

Soft lights glowed in their audi- 


toriums. ‘There was the surge of lively 
tuneful music. Bewitching choruses. 
Frivolous songs. Provocative dancing. 
Smart quips. War burlesques. 

Almost impossible amid all this light- 
hearted gaiety to realize the horrors 
being enacted a hundred miles distant. 
Had it not been for the ubiquitous 
khaki—in stalls, in pit, in gallery—the 
war would have seemed even more 
remote. 

In the shadowy streets—for the 
Defence of the Realm Act in regard to 
lighting was being strictly enforced— 
crowds jostled and shouldered. Khaki 
everywhere. 

Newsboys vociferously proclaimed the 
latest news from the front. I bought a 
paper. “‘ Gallant Serbia Hard Pressed ” 
streamed the headlines. 

Street vendors cried their wares by 
the feeble light of oil lamps. A barrel- 
organ fumbled with the melody of the 
moment— Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing.” Some distant clock chimed the 
hour of seven. 


NIGHT OF ILL OMEN 

A BEAM of light swung across the sky. 

And then others. They crossed and 
recrossed in fantastic patterns. Some of 
the people in the streets occasionally 
glanced upwards at the ever-moving 
shafts uneasily. But the majority went 
their various ways unheeding. We 
Londoners are adaptable. 

Groping our way about darkened 
streets, sweetening our beverages with 
saccharine, and buying the diminutive 
Sunday joint with the aid of a food card 
that we had accepted with character- 
istic stoicism. In the majority we were 
accepting the danger that lurked above 
in moonless nights in the same spirit. 

I had been at the theatre for nearly 
an hour. “ Overture and Beginners ” 
had been called. The curtain had risen 
on Act 1. 
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As I walked down the corridor breath- 
ing a sigh of relief that my duties 
were temporarily finished, the waves of 
laughter greeting the quips of Mr. 
George Grossmith and Mr. Leslie Henson 
reached me. London was enjoying 
itself. 

But then London did not know that 
three hours earlier an urgent message 
had been flashed from France to the 
War Office that five Zeppelins had been 
noticed making for the East Coast. 

T heard it from Jupp, the stage-door 
keeper. We often heard things of that 
kind at the Gaiety. Marconi House was 
next door... 

“Suppose they’re coming again to- 
night,” grumbled Jupp. 

I glanced out of the door across to the 
west. There was a perfect trellis of 
searchlight beams raking the blue-black 
sky. 

The pavements were still crowded. 
Shadowy groups gossiped at street 
corners. Omnibuses and _taxi-cabs, 
dimly lit, loomed up from and receded 
into the enshrouding gloom. 


A cLock struck nine. Twenty minutes 
to go to the first interval. 

A be minutes later I heard my name 
being called. It was the stage manager 
who wanted me. “Just run across to 
the post with these letters, Jimmy,” he 
said. ‘ We've a special rehearsal call 
for the morning and they must go off 
tonight.” 

As I went out of the stage-door I met 
Billy, the page. ‘* Come over to the post 
with me, Billy,” I said. He was a bright 
little lad of fifteen ; I was three years 
older. Only too glad of a little relaxa- 
tion, he readily agreed. 

The nearest pillar-box was at the top 
of Catherine Street, which lies immedi- 
ately opposite the stage door of the 
Gaiety, and together we crossed Ald- 
wych and made our way alongside the 
Strand Theatre. 

I stopped a moment to light a cigar- 
ette, carefully screening the match. 
Billy waited. 

“They say the Zepps are on their 
way, the swine,” I remarked. 

As though my words had released ten 
thousand furies there was the sudden 
crackle of anti-aircraft gunfire, and 
simultaneously a dreadful sound that 
London knew only too well—a sound 
like no other on earth. It was the 
mournful wail created by the velocity 
of a descending bomb. 

In the one brief terrible moment 
before the impact I instinctively knew it 
was coming directly where we stood. 
I was not wrong. It exploded three 
yards from where we were standing. It 
flung me against the wall next the pit 





AFTER A NIGHT OF TERROR 
The terrible damage done ghbourhood of the Strand and Aldwych during the raid described by Mr. Wickham 
is shown in these two photographs fter. Above is the scene outside the Lyceum Theatre. Below 
is the spot where the bomb which blew Billy, the page, to pieces outside the Strand Theatre fell. The bombs were 


dropped by Zeppelin L.15, commanded by Kapitinleutnant Breithaupt, which came over London from the north-west. 
Imperial War Musewm 








MENACE ABOVE THE METROPOLIS 





With the initia! raid on London the city’s teeming populace experienced for the first time 


some of the unrelenting realities of war. 


Then, as raid followed raid, the sights and sounds 


that came with the night air attacks, and which are so vividly described in this chapter, 


became familiar to those who lived in the metropolis. 


Those nights are recalled by this 


unique photograph taken in London in September 1915, when a Zeppelin was caught in a 
searchlight’s beam. 


entrance to the Strand Theatre. It 
sucked me back again. It dashed me to 
the ground. Masonry fell. Glass rained. 
I felt unhurt ; only dazed. Yet I had 
twenty-two lumps of shrapnel embedded 
in me. They carried me downstairs 
into the bar of the Strand Theatre. 
The streets were pandemonium. 

1 asked for Billy, but he had been 
blown to pieces. I could hear screams 
in the street outside. The dull, 
vibrant thud of more bombs. 

Others were brought in and laid 
beside me. Some were moaning, 
some calling for missing friends and 
relatives. Someone rushed in and 
said a London General omnibus had 
been blown to bits in Aldwych, oppo- 
site the Waldorf. It was true. 

More injured were brought in. They 
were carried on theatre boards. 


There was a ring of ambulance bells, 
the imperious clang of fire alarms. And 
above it all a terrible, insistent thudding. 

More bombs. Death. Destruction. 

Would they never cease this agoniz- 
ing rain of death ? 

They held every card up there. It 
was so easy for them. 


T# stories of that night are terrible 

ones. The Zeppelin—it was the L15 
on her maiden voyage to England—had 
manoeuvred herself into line with the 
Strand and travelled eastwards, drop- 
ping bombs at short intervals. 

Two fell barely a second before the 
one that hit me, in a narrow street 
running parallel to the Strand between 
the Lyceum and Covent Garden. 

The little street was crowded. As the 
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first bomb exploded people were flung 
in all directions. One woman was blown 
to pieces. Another was cut in two by a 
sheet of glass blown from a shop front. 

When those in the vicinity who were 
unhurt recovered sufficiently to lend 
help, they found thirty-eight people 
prone on the pavement, in the roadway 
or the gutters, All round was the glitter 
of glass. It lay everywhere in millions 
of pieces. 

There was an old orange seller who 
had been standing at the gallery entrance 
to the Lyceum. She lay huddled dead 
against the wall, still clutching her wares. 

A man from the audience had 
hurried down the staircase into the 
street when the firing began, leaving 
his wife in her seat. He never re- 
turned. He was instantly killed by a 
flying fragment of shell from our own 
anti-aircraft guns. 

One man, terribly mutilated, yet 
still clutching a glass and sandwich, 
was discovered half inside and half 
outside a public-house whose walls 
had been shattered by the explosion. 


N= other people in the saloon 
had been wiped out. A barmaid 
was killed . . . 

Every theatre—there were five in the 
immediate vicinity—was used as a dress- 
ing station. Here, where suddenly 
tragedy had taken the place of the 
earlier hilarity, doctors attended to 
wounds. 

There was irony in the shrapnel- 
riddled boards that hung forlornly out- 
side the Gaiety proclaiming “ To-night’s 
the Night.” 

Mr. Leslie Henson worked valiantly 
to calm the audience when the terrific 
din occurred outside the theatre. 

Many rose in alarm. Chorus girls 
stood transfixed on the stage. Some 
were on the point of running into the 
streets in their flimsy attire. Mr. 
Henson saw all the dangers. He 
ordered the orchestra to strike up a 
rollicking tune ; he led the girls in a 
lively dance, he cracked jokes and 
struck comical gestures. The situa- 
tion was saved. 

Within a mile of the Strand nineteen 
bombs in all were hurled. One hit a 
home for Belgian refugees in Aldwych. 
Another narrowly missed Somerset 
House. 

Another fell between the walls of the 
Divorce Court and Bankruptcy Build- 
ings, Carey Street. Many of the beauti- 
ful sixteenth century stained glass 
windows in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel were 
smashed by a third. A fourth damaged 
Gray’s Inn Hall. 

But nowhere, in all the areas visited 
by the five airships that night—Hythe, 
Hertford and Croydon among them— 
was death and destruction worse than 
in the Strand. 


LNA FORGING IRON RATIONS! 


The British Tommy, wherever he found himself in the Great War, displayed a remarkable adroitness in making the best 
of a bad job and using his ingenuity to lighten the hardness and drabness of daily life while on service. In cooking 
his food in divers ways to relieve the monotony of daily rations, he became something of a master, resorting to such 
means as have these farriers, who are changing “cold tack ” into something hot bv means of their blacksmith’s forge. 
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Part 12 of THE GREAT WAR: 








1 WAS THERE! On Sale Everywhere Next Tuesday 








Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


(Continued from page ii of this wrapper) 


Wre would be an Editor? [ am sometimes tempted to put 
this question to myself when I read some of the letters 
of criticism that arrive on my desk—fortunately, they represent 
a very minute proportion of my correspondence. Here is 
one of a type which has been familiar to me for more than 
thirty years during which I have been editing periodical works 
of popular instruction. I give it in full as an excellent 
example of a self-styled “ educated" Scot on the war-path : 


" Dear Sirt,—Unless the subsequent issues of the above-mentioned 
publication are not subjected lo. greater scrutiny before being seat. to 
Press | can foreare a poor sale for the book in Scotland. 

i st President of one of the largest branches of the British 
Legion ia Soaland tad tn oddiiion have for many, Sears been How. 
‘Treasurer of a Regimental Association with several hundreds in its 
membership When I Was THERE was first published there was a 
rush for cupies and many’ newsagents had to send (or more, New 1 
hear thet many who promsisod to be avidly awaiting the next fesue have 
cancelled their orders and have no further interest in the book 

he reason fs net hard to find. Just so long as English journalists 
talk about" England * declaring war on Germany there will be little 
intertety among educaied people anyirayi-an, what they: bare to suy/o¢ 
white, 

"Ts this constant distortion of fact English 
ignorance? It i difficult to belive that a 
yours has nobody on ite staf with enough intelligence to know th 
Was Britain, who went to. war with Germany. that i was the British 
Army who fought. the British Navy who sailed the seas. 

"{ can assure you that I am not writing this letter from any other 
feeling than grievous disappointment because what promised to be 
something new for old soldiers appears to be just’ catch-penny 
publication bristling with inaccuracies: 

































Yours truly, 


Glasgow, S.W.1. GBC" 


Tes vexed question of the use of “English” instead of 

“British” is surely one of the least vital that can trouble 
the mind of any intelligent Scot. No “ English” editor 
can be more familiar with the point of view of the perfervid 
Scot than I, having been “ born and brocht up among them.” 
Indeed, in the scores of publications which I have originated 
and put through the press since quitting my native Scotland 
more than forty years ago I have always in my own 
writings respected this Scots point of view. 


wees, the late Lord Morley was editing The English Men 
of Letters series he naturally pi therein such’ 
world-famous Scots as Burns, Carlyle, Hume, and Sir Walter 
Scott, and he received numerous protests from critics of the 
B. C. type upbraiding him in the most intemperate 
language for his impertinence (and doubtless his “* ignorance "") 
in branding such writers as “English.” He replied, as any 
sensible person would, that these writers were so classed 
because they used the English language. Even Burns, by the 
way, wrote mosh of his finest poetry in pure unadulterated 
* English.” have no doubt that G. B. C., who wrote me 
the above elegant letter, also speaks some form of English, 
though not necessarily of the kind which my friend and 
“brither Scot,” Professor Wyld of Oxford, editor of the most 
modern and authoritative of English dictionaries, would pass 
as “ standard English.” 








Me of the world unrest today is the outcome of excessive 

nationalism, and a more peaceful warld would develop 
as we became more internationally soiled. ‘To insist, 
therefore, on all sorts of small prejudices is a disservice to 
the cause of peaceful relationships, and when so small a 
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matter as this use of the word “ English" can make a person 
so unreasonable and abusive as the writer of the above letter 
one might question the wisdom of insisting on the distinction. 





As a matter of fact, the use of the word “ English” where 

“ British " might have been more pedantically accurate 
is chargeable neither to the editor of this work nor to any of 
his colleagues, but to the writers whose previously printed 
books have been drawn upon for our chapters, and I certainly 
do not consider it any part of my business to make them 
conform to the ideals of G. B. C. Possibly if “* British " 
had been consistently used I might have had some objections 
from other Scottish correspondents who, with as good 
reason as G. B. C. submits, could have pointed out that 
the troops so described were really Scottish. Many of my 
readers will recall the war-time joke (originated by a Scottish 
wag) about the Scots proposing “to make a separate peace”! 





NyHOW, to describe | Was THERE as “a catchpenny 
publication bristling with inaccuracies " is a monstrous 
distortion of fact, and were it not that the Editor and his 
publishers can well afford to smile at our intolerant critic, 
I might have more to say to him and in a more salutary 
way. Meanwhile, the extraordinary and sustained success of 
this work and the immense amount of favourable and friendly 
criticism which it has evoked provide the best retort to a 
correspondent who presumably will never see what I have 
written about him here . . . for I know my fellow country- 
men well enough to understand that the true Scot is nothing 
if not logical and never goes back on his word ! 
M F. T. Goopman, of Codnor, Derbyshire, writes to me 
confirming my own very definite opinion, as stated 
in this Note-Book in Part 2, that I Was TueRE is easily the 
best of all the six War publications which have been issued 
under my editorship. I quote his letter for his extraordinarily 
interesting recollection of the day when his battery won 


four V.C.’s at Le Cateau on August 26, 1914 : 


1 eal I snuat: write. and let yoo: know. how "inuch’ 1 “appteciated 
our great book 1 Was THERE, and how it brings back memories, 
[have rd several vohamea.of war books-tuut T theaksehativour book 
beats the lot of them. 

at the battle of Le Cateau on the 26th August, 1914, my Battery 
received four Victoria Crosses for saving their guns, and half or more 
of the Battery were killed. wounded of captured. For. on, this day 1 
twas, mounted dispatch rider for our Battery, but attached to. Corps 
Kesdqurters. General Smith-Dorien, When I wos given» dipateh 
from H.Q, to take to my Battery, with the order to retire, 1 delivered 
it to may Major, who was at thet time Major Jones, who. was very buty, 
and he sent for our Captain, who was Captain ‘Reynolds, to brig the 
in (sorat upland ly end got the gun (e the, rear, but of courte, by 
this time the German infantty were very. close and our guns were 
firing point blank. Well up comes Captain Reynolds and with the 
help of F sub-scctions gun team he gets four guise away, and for this 
deed, ba received the ¥.C.. aloo: Detver Drain, who. the Barling. 
London, V.C. hero, Also Driver Luke and Diver Scoby, whe 
unfortunitely got hilled during this action, but’ his mother’ received 
the V.C. Lord. Roberts presented these 'V.C.'s with their medals 
and ribbons during October 1914, somewhere behind Ypres. 1 just 

ct the name of the village. 

(Sed.) F, T., Goopsan. 


Ez-Sengeant No, 69950, 37th Howitzer Batter, R.P.An Sth Division, 
cud Anny Copa BES 
P.S.—Wheu Captain Grenfell of the 9th Lancers charged the 
Germans and saved the 119th Battery’s guns in this battle, he was 
20 yards to our left.” 
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A £200,000 
Library for 
YOUR Child 


At no time in our history has the 
science of education attained to such 
a degree of pertection as we find In 
THE NEW BOOK OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, and It os as a marvel o 
Instruction and Information for young 
and old that we primarily recommend 
ic, The colossal sum of £200,009 was 
invested In the making of this book 
for the benefit of Youth. The resule 
Is something far beyond any book. 
more chan any encyclopedia—it i 
an educational institution of national 
Importance, something vital, un- 
precedented in its vast range and 
detail, in which every child in che 
Empire should have a share. 


These two hundred thousand 
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THE NEW 
BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


A Pictorial Treasury of Reading and Reference for Young and Old 


Edited by SIR JOHN HAMMERTON 
The Most Widely Read of All Educational Editors 


“THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE offers 
within its ten sumptuous volumes a record, 
an explanation, and an illustration of everything 
noteworthy in the world of today and the 
world of the past. Every conceivable subject 
is dealt with in a manner that meets the demands 
of modern educational methods. No other 
encyclopedia forms so close a link between the 
work of the classroom and the life of the child 
at home. 
Arithmetic, astronomy, biology, botany, chem- 
istry, geology. grammar, physics, are ali made 
clear. “The story of mankind, countries and 








peoples of the world, invention, exploration, 
literature, art, music, the romantic lives of great 
men and women, health, hygiene, sports and 
hobbies are but a few of the many subjects that 
come within its vast scope. 

Written by the ablest educationalists of the 
day, those with the faculty of making all know- 
ledge, no “matter how technical or complex, 
intelligible and fascinating to the young mind, 
and illustrated by the world’s cleverest artists 
and photographers, this work is a veritable uni- 
versity in the home. Its like does not exist in any 
language of the world today. 









THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE provides an 
answer to every question that challenges your boy or girl 


Today 
CA Te pooklat 


We shall be pleased to send you 
descriptive booklet, fully illustrated, and containing 


pounds have been spent for your 
children. You will be wise to see 
that they reap the benefit. 
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(mentioning “1 Was There,” Part 11) 
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